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IRA decommissioning near after Sinn Fein says violence is ‘thing of past 5 

Adams: No more war 


■ : : ’, f ; i 

a KS:48* 
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Blair 

hails 

peace 

move 


John Mullln 
Ireland Correspondent 


G ERRY Ad- 
ams, the 
Sinn Fein 
President, 
yesterday 
marked a 
new era in . 
Northern ! 
Ireland politics when he effec- j 
tively conceded that the 30- j 
year war mounted hy republi- 
can terrorists was at an end. 

Tony Blair, Northern Ire- 
land Secretary Mo Mowlam 
and Ulster Unionists hailed 
the move, and there were 
growing indications in Bel- 
fast that the IRA was (Hi the 
brink of beginning to decom- 
mission its arsenal of 
weapons. 

Sinn Fein last night refused ' 
to comment on speculation 
that Martin McGutoness, its 
chief negotiator, was about to 
be named as a link between 
the IRA and the International 
Body on Decommissioning. 
But an announcement was ex- 
pected today. 

The dramatic move comes 
Just ahead erf Bill Clinton’s 
three-day visit to Ireland. 
Tomorrow, he will visit Bel- ; 
fast and Omagh, where the i 
Real IRA's murder of 28 1 
people in a bomb attack last 
month has acted as a spur for 
political progress. 

Today. MPs will debate the 
Government's new anti- 
terrorist legislation — de- 
scribed by Mr Blair as ‘'draco- 
nian” — which mirrors 
measures being passed in the 
Irish Republic. 

Mr Adams, expected to 
chafrp bands in public with 
Mr ntintnn. is also likely this 
week to have direct talks for 
the first time with David 







‘Sinn Fein is 
committed to 
exclusively 
peaceful and 
democratic 
means 
to achieve 
away 
forward. 

Sinn Fein 
believe the 
violence we 
have seen 
must be for 
all of us nowa 
thing of the 
past, over, 
done with 
and gone’ 





Gerry Adams: ‘Wehave to work to make the Omagh bombing the last violent incident in our country. We are committed to making ran flirt a thing nf the past* photograph: martin goowm 


Trimble, Northern Ireland’s its thrust is dear, and makes lence we have seen must be 
First Minister and Ulster an IRA return to violence in- for all of us now a thing of the 
Unionist leader. conceivable. The IRA restored past over, done with and 

That would pave the way Its ceasefire 14 months ago. gone.” 


ted tO mu king conflic t a thin g 
of the past 

"There is a shared respon- 


would be to risk extremist 
outrages. 

He said: ‘‘Inclusive and 


That would pave the way Its ceasefire 14 months ago. gone.” sibility to removing the honest dialogue is the only 

for Sinn Fein to take up its Only Continuity IRA, a tiny Everyone should work po- causes and to achieving an way forward in this country, 
two places in toe proposed republican splinter group litically to make sure toe “ap- end to all conflict,” said the We need to map a path out of 

power-sharing executive after close to extinction, is still to palling” Omagh bombing was Sinn Fein leader. the dark tunnel that people 

the assembly reconvenes on declare a cessation of via- "the last violent incident in Mr Adams, without naming feel themselves to be in. 

September 14. lence. Alone among toe Ul- our country”, he added. him, urged Mr Trimble to There is much despair 


the dark tunnel that people 


September 14. lence. Alone among toe Ul- 

Mr Adams’s statement ster terror organisations, it 
stopped short of using the has never killed anyone, 
term: “The war is over." But Mr Adams said: “The vio- 


onr country”, he added. 


Mr Adams, without naming feel themselves to be in. 


him, urged Mr Trimble to 


Sinn Fein was committed to meet him. They had to make 


There is much despair 
around and the vacuum that 


is never killed anyone. exclusively peaceful aiid dem- the Good Friday Agreement lias been created must be 

Mr Adams said: “The vio- ocratic means. It was commit- work, and the alternative filled.” 


Downing Street called the 
statement "significant and 
welcome". Mr Blair said that 
the statement should help 
turn to page 2, column 4 


Inside 

| An end to all this, 
page2 

Jack Straw and 
Conor Gearty, 
page 8 

Leader comment, 
page 9 
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Bill and Boris locked in doomed embrace 


Clinton's platitudes drowned out 
by the rustle of prices inflating 
in Russia, James Meek reports 




( YOU VMTCHTHf VODKA. ILL. 
Kay/w Er£oH~mE wmtkcss . 


S HAKEN by toe global 
economic tremors and 
crippled by accusa- 
tions of sexual mis- 
conduct. mendacity and In- 
competence. the leaders of the 
United States and Russia 
went through the rttoalBefa 
superpower summit yester- 

^^iit with no mone y on th e 

table, and no B rand l 5^ a . t | s ^ 
bargain to strike, President 
Bill Clinton's chat with Presi- 
dent Boris Ye J. tai “ 4 JJrf 
drowned out by the noise of 
markets in chaos. 

For the first time in their 
relationship, there was no 
hiding the immense personal 

gulf between Mr CUnton aad 
Mr Yeltsin, and no hiding tne 
alienation between Russia 
and a United States suddenly 
conscious of how weak and 
decayed its old Soviet spar- 
ring partner has now become. 

On seme estimates, the ra- 
tio between size of the two 


country’s economies has now 
slumped to 40 to l. 

Mr CUnton left Washington, 
badly hurt by the Monica 
Lewinsky affair and arrived 
in Moscow to encounter an 
ailing Russian president un- 
able to comprehend, let alone 
accept, his share of the blame 
for the collapse of the rouble, 
the breakdown erf the Russian 

financial system and the lat- 
est wave of impoverishment 
to gSoct his people. 

Hie US president's arrival In i 
the Russian capital yesterday , 

scraped to at the taflend cf the : 

local evening news, dominated 
by d ornMic polities! conflict, 
economic catastrophe and the 
arrest of a deputy finance min- 
Ister, Vladimir Petrov, on brib- 
ery charges. 

One of toe key players in 
Mr Yeltsin’s latest Struggle 
with parliament, the c omm it- 
nist leader. 

nov. said he looked forward to 
giving Mr Clinton a piece of 




No hiding the gul£.^ Yeltsin and Clinton try to come to terms 
with t problems, and each other, at the Kremlin yesterday 



his mind when they meet 
today. 

“His timing Is excellent Let 
him see what he and Yeltsin 
have done,” »id Mr Zyu- 
ganov. who is leading resis- 
tance to parliament confirm- 
ing Viktor Chernomyrdin as 
prime minister. 'The G7 has 
been supporting a bard-drink- 
ing, demoralised man who 
profanes toe country, com- 
mon sense, everyone.” 


Mr Yeltsin and Mr Clinton 
made separate visits to show- 
case Moscow schools yester- 
day as millions erf young Rus- 
sians marked the first day of 
term. In his words to chil- 
dren, the Russian president 
stuck to srdb, if fantastic top- 
ics, including literature. He 
claimed that as a youngster 
he had wanted to be a poet It 
was left to Mr CUnton to 
address economics. 


“The challenges of this new 
global economy and society 
are great But so are the re- 
wards,” Mr Clinton told stu- 
dents at school number IS. In 
toe hush of his dramatic 
pau se s, you could almost hear 
the rustle of prices inflating 
outside toe windows. 

“Your country is going 
through some difficult 
changes right now and I know 
things are not always easy for 




a lot of people,” the American 
leader went del “But I also 
know that In times of crisis, 
the Russian people have al- 
ways risen to the occasion 
with courage and deter- 
mination.” 

The two presidents met in 
the Kremlin, the Russian 
leader smiling like an old 
teacher meeting a favourite 
pupil, the US leader looking 
serious and slightly embar- 
rassed. as if remembering old 
humiliations. It was reported 
that the two men hugged but 
when Mr Yeltsin lunges with 
those big arms, visitors have 
little choice. 

Mr Clinton was proffered 
the traditional Slavic wel- 
come offering of hread and' 

salt. Kneading the loaf quizzi- 
cally, the US president said: 
“Amazing, kind of like you.” 

It was not clear whether he 
was caning Mr Yeltsin a hard- 
baked character who always 
springs bade into his original 
shape or a stale, heavy meal 
with a hard, knobbly crust 

Back from brink, page 3; 
Russia crisis, page 7; Lauder 
comment and latter*, Mark 
Steel) paged 
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2 NEWS 

An end to all this 


The Guantfg" Wednesday Scpt ^nibgr^jge 

Ulster’s slow dance 


of death becomes a quickstep to peace 



BRIGHTON: Provisional IRA bombs Conservative 
Party Conference, 1 2 October, 1 984. 

Five killed, 32 injured. 

The bombing was the inevitable result of British occupation 
of Northern Ireland and such incidents would continue until a 
British withdrawal. 1 
— Gerry Adams 



ENNISKILLEN: Provisional IRA bombs Remembrance 
Day service, 11 November, 1987. 

Eleven killed, 63 injured. 

*1 extend sympathy and condolences to the family and friends 
of those killed and injured. I do not try to justify the bombing. I 
regret very much that it happened. 1 
— Gerry Adams 



OMAGH: Real IRA bombs town’s carnival day, 15 
August, 1998. 

Twenty-eight killed, 220 injured. 

*1 am totally horrified by this action. I condemn it without any 
equivocation whatsoever. 1 
— Gerry Adams 
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John Mullin examines the 
carefully organised moves to 
build confidence in Ulster’s new 
assembly and First Minister 


D AVID Ervine. lead- 
ing light in the Pro- 
gressive Unionist 
Party which is 
linked to the Ulster 
Volunteer Force, had one 
word on his lips this time last 
week. It summed up his pre- 
diction Tor the path of politics 
in Northern Ireland over the 
next month or so. The word 
was choreography. 

His prophecy was soon 


being realised with the start 
of tit-for-tat concessions. Tele- 
phone lines linking London. 
Dublin and Washington have 
been humming throughout 
this week, and yesterday's 
ground-breaking statement 
from Gerry Adams, the Sinn 
Fein leader. Is the latest step. 

The moves have one pur- 
pose: to ensure the survival of 
the Good Friday Agreement 
That means providing David 


Trimble, Northern Ireland’s 
First Minister and Ulster 
Unionist leader, with the fig 
leaf he requires to shrug off 
critics and sit down in the 
power-sharing executive with 
Sinn Fein when the assembly 
reconvenes a week on Monday. 

There was a flurry of 
words, post-Omagh, where 28 
people were killed in a Real 
IRA bomb attack last month. 
Mr Adams used the opportu- 
nity further to marginalise 
the dissidents, condemning a 
republican atrocity for the 
first time. Tony Blair, for his 
part, paid tribute to Mr 
Adams's peace credentials. 

There was a highly signifi- 
cant passage in Mr Blair's 
article for the Observer eight 


days after the bombing. He 
put on record that decommis- 
sioning of terrorist weapons, 
though important, was 
merely a symbol of change. 

But the music stopped for a 
time when the Government 
signalled its new anti-terror- 
ist legislation. Sinn Fein had 
to make a fuss — although 
the measures are unlikely to 
be used in Northern Ireland. 

Seamus Mallon, deputy 
first minister, and deputy 
leader of the SDLP, was first 
back on the dance floor last 
Friday, ft was a cunning 
choice. He is respected and 
liked on both sides, even 
among Unionist opponents of 
the agreement 

He signalled that both Mr 


Trimble and Mr Adams 
should shift on the decommis- 
sioning, the issue which most 
threatens the slim pro-agree- 
ment majority among Union- 
ist on the assembly. Mr Trim- 
ble, like Mr Blair, knows 
decommissioning is little 
more than a symbol of 
change. But he needs some- 
thing all the same. 

Mr Mallon' s move sparked 
a shift from Mr Trimble's fac- 
tion. It signalled that in the 
short-term at least, they 
would concede that the IRA 
could hold on to its guns as 
long as it began handing in 
Semtex. The distinction is 
that the explosives can only 
be used offensively. 

The ERA was next to make a 


move. It leaked a statement to 
feature in tomorrow’s An 
Phoblacht, or Republican 
News, revealing it had set up 
a unit to search for the bodies 
of the so-called disappeared, 
about 20 people abducted, 
murdered and buried in un- 
marked graves over the past 
30 years. It is a key move. 

What happens after yester- 
day’s statement from Mr Ad- 
ams, which makes an IRA 
return to war inconceivable, 
will be fascinating. He is ex- 
pected to meet shortly with 
Mr Trimble, a vital move, and 
the IRA is believed poised to 
release two statements, possi- 
bly coinciding with Bill Clin- 
ton's three-day visit to Ire- 
land, starting tomorrow. 


The first will echo Mr 
Adams's approach, though is 
likely to stop short of using 
the term, "the war is over". 
That is viewed by Sinn Fein 
and IRA in the same way as 
the word condemnation was 
when describing republican 
atrocities. pre-Omagh. 

The second is believed to 
contain details on the graves 
of the disappeared. There was 
speculation in Belfast last 
night that it will be passed to 
a Catholic priest. 

All this helps Mr Trimble. 
But still he needs more for his 
position and that of the new 
political institutions to be un- 
assailable: a clear indication 
of when decommissioning 
will begin. 


John de Chanstelain. the 
former Canadian general who 
heads the international de- 
commissioning body, pointed 
out yesterday there had been 
no concrete change. The IRA 
has still to nominate a repre- 
sentative to deal with him. 

But the indications in 
republican circles are that 
the IRA will begin decommis- 
sioning, possibly late next 
month. It is then that the as- 
sembly has to decide the num- 
ber and extent or cross-border 
bodies to be set up. the fea- 
ture of the agreement upon 
which Sinn Fein is most des- 
perate to capitalise. 

Mr Trimble might now just 
have the breathing space to 
wait for decommissioning. 




‘A path out of the dark tunnel’ 


Sinn Fein concedes the end 
of 30-years of violence 


Gerry Adams s srarwruvit: 

MY POSITION on what hap- 
pened tn Omagh on IS 
August Is quite categoric. I 
have condemned it without 
equivocation. 

This appal ling act was 
carried ont by those op- 
posed to the peace process. 

It is designed to wreck the 
process and everyone 
should work to ensure the 
peace process continues as 
it is the clear wish of the 
people of the Island. 

Sinn Fein bas called fora 
complete halt to such 
actions and has urged all 
armed groups to stop imme- 
diately. Those responsible 
are aligning themselves 
with the forces apposed to a 
democratic settlement in 
the conflict here. 

Sinn Fein Is committed to 
exclusively peaceful and 
democratic means to 
achieve a way forward. We 
have to work politically to 
make the Omagh bombing 
the last violent Incident in 
our country, the last inci- 


dent of this kind. We are 
committed to making con- 
flict a thing of the past. 

There is a shared respon- 
sibility to removing the 
causes and to achieving an 
end to all conflict. 

Sinn Fein believe the vio- 
lence we have seen must be 
for all of us now a thing of 
the past, over, done with 
and gone. In particular, the 
two governments have the 
principal responsibility, as 
do the party leaders. 

I am committed to play 
my part, as is Sinn Fein. Our 
role In the peace process 
provides a substantial body 
of lrrera table evidence to 
support this. 

The Good Friday Agree- 
ment has the powerful po- 
tential to take us forward 
and we mast urgently press 
on with its implementation. 

Inclusive and honest dia- 
logue is the only way for- 
ward in this country. We 
need to map a path out of the 
dark tunnel that people feel 
themselves to be in. There Is 


much despair around and 
the vacuum that has been 
created must be filled. 

A spokesman/or Mr Blair; 

It confirms the Prime Min- 
ister In his view that Sinn 
Fein deserve to be taken 
seriously in their commit- 
ment to exclusively peace- 
ful means. . . 

It should help to build 
confidence and break down 
barriers of mistrust. 

Omagh seems to have had 
the opposite effect to that in- 
tended by the bombers. It 
bas strengthened the Belfast 
agreement; it has brought 
communities closer 
together, it has Isolated the 
splinter groups even further. 

The advance of the politi- 
cal process allied to the se- 
curity measures Introduced 
in Parliament tomorrow 
will ensure that the peace 
process remains on track 
aud that lasting peace and 
prosperity can be delivered 
for tbe people of Northern 
Ireland. 


continued from page 1 
build confidence and break 
down mistrust. The Omagh 
bomb had pulled communi- 
ties together, the opposite of 
what the bombers intended. 

Mr Trimble, In a cautious 
welcome, said: "Carefully 
crafted words alone are not 
enough. 

"The people of Northern 
Ireland will now judge Sinn 
Fein on their actions over the 
coming days. An end to the 
war means the weapons of 
terrorism must be destroyed 
and all forms or paramilitary 
violence must cease for 
good." 

The IRA Is expected to issue 
two more statements this 
week. One will echo Mr 
Adams's approach. The 
second is expected to pass on 
details of the graves of the so- 
called disappeared, up to 20 
people abducted, murdered 
and buried by the IRA during 
the Troubles. 

The welter of political ma- 
noeuvring Is designed to cop- 


per fasten the Good Friday 
Agreement. Mr Trimble, 
under pressure from hardline 
Unionists, needs some conces- 
sions from the IRA to agree to 
Sinn Fein sitting in the 
power-sharing executive. Any 
decommissioning would cut 
the ground away from his 
critics, and guarantee Sinn 
Fein’s place in his 
government. 

John Hume, the SDLP 
leader, said be hoped that the 
statement would lead to direct 
talks between all political par- 
ties. He said It meant that tbe 
so-called war was over. 

But Peter Robinson, deputy 
leader of the Democratic 
Unionist Party, was scathing, 
calling the statement a “ward 
game". 

He said: "It falls Car short of 
a declaration of a permanent 
end to their campaign. All it 
suggests is at best a desire for 
violence to end subject to 
them getting their way and 
fit] shouldn’t be considered as 
being an advance." 


Easing the way to terrorist convictions 


Richard Norton -Taylor 


S WEEPING measures 
making it easier Tor the 
courts to convict people 
suspected of being a member 
or proscribed organisations in 
Northern Ireland — and to 
convict individuals in Britain 
for participating in acts 
abroad — are included in tbe 
draft Criminal Justice 
(Terror Isra and Conspiracy! 
Bill, published last night. 

Among the main provisions 
in the hastily drawn up bill are: 

Proscribed organisations: 

Evidence and inferences: Oral 
evidence of a police officer of, 
or above, the rank of superin- 


tendent that an individual be- 
longs to such an organisation 
will be admissible in court A 
judge or jury may draw infer- 
ences from the failure of a 
suspect to mention ■'mate- 
rial'' facts to the police under 
caution. 

However, the bill says that 
a police statement alone will 
not be enough to commit an 
individual to trial, nor will a 
failure to mention relevant 
information alone be suffi- 
cient. Suspects will be 
allowed to "consult” a 
solicitor. 

Specified organisations: Min- 
isters can proscribe any 
organisation they believe “is 
concerned in terrorism con- 
nected with the affairs of 


Northern Ireland, or in pro- 
moting or encouraging it" 
and "has not established or is 
not maintaining a complete 
and unequivocal ceasefire". 

This clause is aimed pri- 
marily at members of the Real 
IRA, who admitted responsi- 
bility for the Omagh bomb- 
ing. but is drawn widely to 
include the IRA as well. 

Forfeiture: The court may 
seize money or property of 
someone convicted if "he had 
it in his possession or under 
his control at the time of the 
offence” and “it bas been 
used in furtherance of or in 
connection with the activities 
of the specified organisation”, 
or the court believes it may 
be used for such purposes in 


the future. This covers 
money-laundering as well as 
physical property. 

Arrest and detention: Convic- 
tion carries a maximum 10- 
year jail sentence or an Un- 
limited fine. People can be 
detained under the existing 
Prevention of Terrorism Act 
Tor up to seven days before 
charge. 

Conspiracy to commit of- 
fences outside the UK: 

Three clauses under this sec- 
tion catch anybody who con- 
spires in any act or “other 
event” which would also be 
an offence under the law of 
the foreign country abroad, 
whether it be a dictatorship 


or parliamentary democracy. 
It win be up to a judge alone 
to decide on foreign law. How- 
ever, any offence would have 
to be both unlawful If commit- 
ted in the foreign country 
concerned and unlawful if 
carried out in Britain. 

A prosecution will have to 
have the consent of the Attor- 
ney-General but his advice 
could be overruled by a 
minister. 

Opponents of the move said 
last night that conspiracy is a 
notoriously difficult charge to 
prove, and even more difficult 
when it has political 
overtones. 

The bill excludes any action 
by Crown servants — a refer- 
ence to intelligence agencies, 
notably MI6 and GCHQ. 
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— Guardian Wednesday September 2 1998 

‘I believe 
Glenn Hoddle 
has the right 
to write if he 
wants to. But 
he must be 
very careful 
what he says 
because he 
has to stand 
or fall on what 
he writes. 

The same is 
true of 

Tony Adams’ 
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Bobby Robson, 
former England 
manager ' 
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On the same World Cup side, now vying for book; sales. Gleam Hoddle (left), the England manager, and Arsenal's Tony Adams photograph: mark leech 

Hoddle scores, Adams equalises 


World Cup history is being written 
-and rewritten by the main players 


Vlvefc Chaudhary 
Sports Correspondent 


T HEY are not exactly 
known for their line 
way with words off 
the pitch, much less 
while on it 

But two months after the 
World Cup — with the post- 
mortem still going on into 
England's performance — 
three of the leading actors in 
the drama that was France 98 
are lining up to slug it out cm 
the nation’s bookshelves in 
the literary equivalent of a 
post-match dressing room 
brawl. 

The first punch was thrown 


three weeks ago by the Eng- 
land manager, Glenn Hoddle. 
when his book on the World 
Cup was serialised in a tab- 
loid newspaper. 

The Sun was reported to 
have paid £250,000 for the 
privilege, a sum Hoddle says 
went to his publisher, Andre 
Deutsch. For himself, the 
England manager is reported 
to have netted a £200,000 pub- 
lisher's advance for Glenn 
Hoddle The 1990 World Cup 
Story. 

He has been accused of 
breaking player-manager con- 1 
ffdence for revealing details , 
of how Paul Gascoigne 
j reacted after being told before 
I the tournament that be had 


been dropped from the Eng- 
land squad. 

Now it is the torn of the 
| Arsenal captain. Tony Ad- 
ams, to wade into the brawL 
In his book. Addiction, cur- 
rently in tabloid serialisation, 
Adams accuses Hoddle of 
making a number of World 
Cup mistakes. The gravest, he 
claims, is not making him 
captain. 

He also talks about his alco- 
hol addiction and questions 
Hoddle’s handling of players. 

Like his England boss, Ad- 
ams has realised that recy- 
cling dirty laundry in book 
form is a lucrative business. 

Hoddle’s book is selling 
around 1,000 copies a day and 
Is number three an Britain’s 
non-fiction best sellers list 
Adame is said in publishing 
and sports circles to have 
received around £200,000 for 


the serialisation rights to Ad- 
diction. 

The next contestant in the 
dressing-room scrap is Teddie 
Sherringham, the Manchester 
United striker whose autobiog- 
raphy comes out later this 
year. In return for an esti- 
mated advance of around 
£100,000 Sherrin gham will 
focus on the World Cup and 
his controversial trip to Portu- 
gal in the run-up to the tourna- 
ment, When instead of ge tting 

same sleep he went dubbing. 

These literary replays are ■ 
causing heated debate among 
those who run the game. 

Brendan Batson, deputy 
chief e xe c utiv e of the Profes- 
sional Footballers’ Associa- 
tion, said: "At the moment 
everybody seems to be bring- 
ing out a book about the 
World Cup, particularly 
following Glenn’s [Hoddle] 


book. Everybody is express- 
ing their views so why not 
Tony Adams? After Glenn's 
book it is now open season. 
There is an opportunity for 
tbe book to be a good seller, 
which is why it is being put 
into the market now.” 

He added: “I understand that 
Tony is just expressing bis 
own opinions and that he has 
not revealed anything of a con- 
fidential nature between the 
manager and the players." 

David Davies, director of 
public affairs at the Football 
Association, said that Adams’ 
views have been taken out of 
context and that there is no 
problem between the Arsenal 
captain and Hoddle. 

Mr Davies added: "Glenn 
and Tony have talked to- 
gether. There is no problem 
between them. Both are dedi- 
cated to England’s next objec- 


tive — victory in Euro 2000.” 

As England’s football he- 
roes jostle for position on the 
best sellers league table, one 
former England manager 
warned yesterday that they 
must demonstrate as much 
courage in the literary field 
as they do on the football 
field. 

The former England man- 
ager, Bobby Robson, said: “1 
defend the right for anybody 
to write a book. 

*1 have heard and read that 
Glenn Hoddle should not be 
writing a book but I believe 
he has the right to write if he 
wants to. 

“But he must be very care- 
ful what he says because he 
has to stand or fall on what he 
writes. The same is true of 
Adams.” 

Paul Weaver, page 16 


All day in the pub and tears before bedtime 


Glenn Hoddle: The 1998 World 
Cup Stay; Andre Deutsch, 
EI7J99 

IN the most controversial of 
the three books, Glenn Hod- 
dle (right) reveals In detail 
how Paul Gascoigne reacted 
violently when told that he 
had been dropped from the 
World Cup squad. 

Hoddle claims that 
“Gazza smashed his flat Into 
the lamp next to me. . . 
shards of glass exploded all 
around the room.” 

He adds: “Gazza stormed 
Into the Royal Suite more 
drunk than I thought he 
would be, slurring and un- 
steady on his feet. It was 
obvious that he already 
knew what was com in g.” 

The book reveals fewer 
details about events that led 
Hoddle to leave his wife. He 
claims that the biggest mis- 
take he made during the 
World Cup was not taking 
the squad’s faith healer, 
Eileen Brewery, to the 
tournament. 

Hoddle also accuses for- 
mer England manager 



Terry Venables of secretly 
conveting his job, and', 
writes about events in the 
England dressing room 
following the team’s defeat 
against Argentina. 

The book led to criticism 
from some Premier League 
managers and England 
players, who accused Hodr 
die of undermining players* 
confidence in him. 

Bryan Robson, Gas- 
coigne’s manager at Mid- 
dlesbrough, called Mm 
“pathetic.” 


Tony Adams: Addiction; 
BarperCoOins, £1639 

IN ONE of the most frank and ! 
hard-hitting of football autobi- 
ographies since Jimmy Grea- 
ves's This One’s On Me, Ad- 
ams (right) talks about the 
World Cup, Hoddle’s handling 

of the team, and his own alco- 
hol addiction. 

Adams goes info graphic de- 
tail about his drink binges 

prinrtn mati-hiw i aiiil hn whe 

used to wet his bed while 
drunk. 

He says he would drink up 
to 20 pints a night and spend 
; every Sunday in the pub ifhis . 
team was not playing. 

He also claims that Hoddle 
should have mad© him captain 
instead of Shearer and that 
the England manager humili- 
ated David Beckham in 
training. - 

I Adams criticises Hoddle for 
encouraging Gascoigne to 
drink the night before he was 
axed fromfhe World Cup 
squad, and .claims that players 
were treated like children in 

training. 

He writes: “I felt we were 



too regimented, treated like 
kids and expected to do too 
much in training. It was too 
intense, alot of the boys were 
going berserk.” 

Adams details his booze 
binges, one of which, he says, 
saw him drink for five days 
without food. 

“Finally, after Euro 96. 1 ar- 
rived at that most painful 
place of them all That place 
alcoholics come to know as the 
hideous four horsemen — 
terror, bewilderment frustra- 
tion, despair.” 


Teddy Sheringham; not yet 
published 

FEW details are available of 
Sheringham’s book, which 
book trade insiders predict 
is likely to sell less than the 
previous two because he 
laekw the national profile of 
Hoddle or the dramatic life 
story of Adams. 

Sheringham will focus on 
the World Cup and his own 
poor performances, which 
eventually saw him 
dropped from playing pro- 
vider for Alan Shearer, and 
replaced by Michael Owen. 

The book will also go into 
detail about the striker’s 
c o ntroversial trip to Portu- 
gal before the Cup. 

The England team was 
told to return home to rest 
for three days but Sber- 
ingham Jetted off to a resort 
in Portugal, where he went 
clubbing. Pictures of him 
appeared in a tabloid news- 
paper partying, drinking 
lager and smoking ciga- 
rettes until early in the 
morning. Hoddle was so en- 
raged that he ordered Sher- 





ingham to make a public 
apology in order to keep bis 
place in the squad. 

Afterwards, the 32-year- 
old striker said: “I know 
that being out at that time 
sounds disgraceful and 
Glenn Hoddle had a right to 
be unhappy about my lack 
of professionalism.” 

The book will also focus 
on his time at Tottenham, 
and the boardroom drama 
that led to his transfer to 
Manchester United to 
replace Eric Cantona. 
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Wall Street 
volatile but 
back from 
the brink 


Alex Brummwr, 

Michael White 

and Mark Tran In New York 


prsEioo 
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W ALL Street 

retreated from the 
financial abyss 
last night and 
nerves began to calm in mar- 
kets around the globe, al- 
though substantial losses 
were stm recorded. 

Reassuring words from 
President Clinton in Moscow, 
together with the developing 
view that Monday’s 512 point 
foil In the Dow Jones was 
overdone, contributed to the 
calmer mood. 

In post-bank holiday trad- 
ing in London, the share mar- 
ket got off to an unsteady 
start dropping some 170 
points in early trading. Deal- 
ers were shocked by both the 
scale of Wall Street's retreat 
— it has fallen IB per cent 
from its peak this summer — 
and the disclosure that one of 
Britain's biggest banks, Bar- 
clays. had been a big loser in 
the Russian financial 
collapse. 

Barclays revealed that the 
“recent significant deteriora- 
tion in the Russian economic 
environment” could cost it up 
to £340 million . Some of this 
may eventually be borne by 
the taxpayer in the shape of 
relief against losses. 

Despite the early foil in the 
City, it later recovered 
ground as Wall Street came 
into the fray in early after- 
noon. 1 

At the close of business last 
night, UK investors were 
nursing new losses as the 
FTSE fell 80.30 points to 
5169.1, or £14 billion in value. 
At one stage earlier in the day 
some £30 billion had been 
knocked off share prices. 

As the turbulent day un- 
folded on the global markets, 
Tony Blair discussed the Rus- 
sian crisis with his Chancel- 
lor, Gordon Brown, and inten- 
sified his contacts with the 
other leaders of the G7 ad- 
vanced industrialised states. 

But he signalled no change 
in Ms advice to Moscow to 
stick with tbe existing reform 
programme. 

With the Conservatives ac- 
cusing Downing Street of foil- 
ing to offer vitally needed 
leadership to the floundering 
Russians, and Liberal Demo- 
crat MPs d emanding a Com- 
mons statement from Mr 
Brown when the Commons 
meets today, the Chancellor 
gave TV interviews saying he 
would not modify domestic 
economic policy. 

But John Redwood, the 
Tory trade spokesman, 
accused him and Mr Blair of 
“worrying complacency” and 
of foiling to set out either the 
economic or political reforms 
Russia needs to stablise its 
position. 

There is increasing concern 
in the City that Labour bas 
foiled to take aboard the scale 
of the domestic economic 
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problem the UK is now facing. 
The combination of higher 
real interest rates than the 
other leading industrial econ- 
omies, an overvalued pound, 
deteriorating conditions over- 
seas and draining confidence 
at home is widely seen as in- 
creasing the chances of reces- 
sion next year. 

The Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee 
may well feel pressure to 
ease interest rates when it 
meets next week — if the 
current market turbulence 
intensifies. 

In Germany, the Dax index 
trimmed its losses after reas- 
suring words from Chancellor 
Kohl who told the electorate 
that the robust recovery in 
I Germany is on track and 
there was no danger to the 2JS 
per cent growth rate pre- 
dicted for this year. 

However, fears about the 
durability of European Mone- 
tary Union — should there be 
a global market setback — un- 
settled other Euroepan ex- 
changes with Milan dropping 
a further 2 per cent In the 
Far East Hong Kong contin- 
ues to be unsettled and the 
Hang Seng lost another 2.92 
per cent in Tuesday trading 
bringing Its net loss this year 
to 34.12 per cent — making it 
the heaviest loser among the 
world’s top equity markets. 

This despite a futile attempt 
by the authorities to shore it 
up with a $12 billion rescue 
operation in which Hong 
Kong has expended more than 
10 per cent of its official 
reserves. 

When trading opened on 
Wall Street yesterday traders 
were relatively calm about 
tbe prospects for the Dow 
Jones. “This was nothing like 
October 1987, there was no 
panic and well be OK today, 
although there will probably 
be a lot of volatility," said one 
veteran trader. 

Within minutes of the open- 
ing bell, the Dow shot up 40 
points. Within half an hour, 
the index was up over 140 
points. 

But just after 10am, the 
Dow began losing ground, in- 
dicating that volatility was 
indeed tbe order of tbe day. 

Economic d ow h danrfcon, 
page 12 
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The Open 
University 


Hote n Carter 

H E SEEMED to be the epit- 
ome of tbe bumble win- 
dow cleaner; living ifi an un- 
assuming bungalow in 

Reading and charging a few 
pounds an hour for his work. 

But yesterday Peter Baker’s 
double life was uncovered 
when it emerged he had not 
paid tax for 15 years and had 
amassed almost £KW,bOO. 

I The 60 -Year-old s fortune 
was transformed when be 
came down bis fodder «d 
chatted to a brofak, whose 
office windows he had been 

EKhtaTta *>* Berl[s “S 

{own. Tbe broker suggested 
£Sing his money m prop- 
S^IJbroad and in offshore 

3C Seftook this advice to 
and 

tax nut his hard-earned mn 
5L P ? ■ vm in Portugal and 

rK’SsrtgS 

'.fmf jSSm tor 1 2 months 


after admitting 17 fraud 
charges at an earlier hearing. 

Marie La craft, prosecuting, 

said that an audit of Baker’s 
finances revealed he had 
£240,000 In a Portugese hank 
account, with a further 
£200,000 tied up in foreign 
property and land. He had 
avoided paying money to the 
Inland Revenue on 16 tax 
years between 1981 and 1995, 

“Before going into business 
on his own, he was employed 
[ by his brothers,” Mr Lueraft 
said, “He began to feel he was 
not being properly paid. As 
the years went on he began to 
keep more and more money. 

I It was dear there were seri- 
ous Irregularities in his tax 
affairs.” 

Christopher Johnston, de- 
fending, said the turning 
point came when he met the 
broker while cleaning 
windows. 

“He was of the opinion that 

he had made thla m n n g y 

through bard grafting and he 
wanted to put it to some good 
use” 

After -sentencing Baker, 
judge Stanley Spence told 
him? “You benefit from spend- 
ing by the public authorities, 
hut you don’t pay your share. 
Other people pay it for you.” 


Review 



More Stately Mansions 

Royal Lyceum, Edinburgh 

M ORE Stately Mansions 
was first performed in 
1962. nine years after 
Eugene O'Neill died. Before 
his death, he bad destroyed aU 
his unfinished plays with the 
express wish that none should 
be performed- However, a 
draft of this harrowing play, 
which he began in 1936, had 
been inadvertently lodged in a 
u n iv er s i ty archive and his 
widow consented to the script 
being edited and staged in 
Stockholm. 

Though aU the words are 

O’Neill’s, it seems unlikely 
that, had he completed More 
Stately Mansions, it would 
have born much relation to 
the worktbat the New York 
Theatre Workshop and Dutch 
director Ivo van Hove have 
brought to Edinburgh. It is an 


with a baggy final act which 
dissipates tbe highly charged 
emotion of the earlier two. 


Van Hove's expressionist 
staging, which distances the 
audience with a cold, clin ical 
set and frequently cold, clini- 
cal acting, doesn't help much- 

Before each act, the players 
bow to each other, martial 
arts-style, and this detached 
calm is echoed throughout the 
performance. But occasion- 
ally the actors seem to throw 
an internal switch, and styl- 
ised detachment turns in- 
stantly into writhing melo- 
drama. This is dearly a 
deliberate device on Van 
Hove's part, though done for 
reasons which are hard to 
fathom. 

Perhaps he hopes to expose 
the irrational jealousies 
which seethe beneath the for- 
malities of 19th century New 
England life. But at times the 
actors seem to find O’Neill’s 
long speeches simply beyond 
their grasp, prompting them 
to garble whole passages. 

That said, (me can under- 
stand why Van Hove is fasci- 
nated by More Stately Man- 
sions, which is regarded as 
one of the mother-fixated 
O’Neill's most autobiographi- 
cal works. The play centres on 
an Oedipal love triangle In- 
volving a successful but tor- 
tured businessman, his wife 


and his mother. Simon Har- 
ford is a man who tries to turn 
his mother into a loving wife 
and his wife into his mistress. 
When the young marrieds 
move in with mother-in-law, 
played in Greek tragedy 
wbite-fece by Joan Macintosh, 
a complicated and shifting 
relationship between the 
threesome results, in which 
Simon becomes the plaything 
of female ambition. 

There are undeniably pow- 
erful moments, such as the 
scene where Sara Harford 
(Jenny Bacon) first exercises 
her power as partner in her 
husband’s business by humili- 
ating a ruined banker. 

Though the play’s theme of 
capitalism as a corrupting, 
power is subordinated to the 
mother-son relationship, it is 
; arguably the aspect which Is 
han dled best in this produc- 
tion. And as Simon. Tim Hop- 
per’s portrayal of a disinte- 
grating Character whose 
polluted i dealism leads him to 
seek refuge In childhood mem- 
ories is consistently solid. 

There is much to commend 
in this production, but it 
needed to be truly astonishing 
to make up for the flaws in a 
play which O'Neill never had 
the chance to resolve. * 


Open up your 
potential 

Are you ready for a new challenge? Would you like to get more out 
of personal interests? Or improve your career prospects? The 
Open University COLD offers a new work! of challenges and 
achievements. And you can fit your study around commitments to 
work and family. There are over 150 courses in arts, science, 
social science, computing, technology, modern languages, 
mathematics, business management. English law. education and 

health and social welfare. 

We offer everything from 6-month and S^month courses to 
diplomas. BA/BSc degress and postgraduate qualifications. For 
most undergraduate courses, no qualifications are required, 
providing you are over T8. 

OU supported open learning 
You learn through a unique and successful method of study known 
as ’OU supported open teaming’. Every student Is given a personal 
tutor - a subject specialist - who will guide you through your 
studies- Nationwide there are 13 Regional Centres where you can 
get help and advice. 

The Open University is in the top ten UK univer si t i e s for 
academic excellence. We are also leading the way in new 
technology, over 30.000 students are linked to us by home 
computers. And we are recognised by leading companies - more 
than 24,000 employers sponsor OU students. 


Send for your free prospectus MOW. 
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News in brief 


Police link 
sex attacks 

DETECTIVES hunting a rapist who they believe carried out 
two attacks six years apart said yesterday he could be behind a 
string of sex offences across southern Britain. Police forces 
from Essex to Somerset are being asked to search their records 
Tor similar cases after officers investigating the two attacks 
found striking similarities. 

Others who may have been victims of the offender are being 
u rged to come forward with evidence. Detectives concluded 
that the same man was behind a rape at Brentwood railway 
station in 1992 and an attack at South Bermondsey station In 
London this year. The attacks were linked after officers from 
the Essex constabulary and British Transport Police noted 
similarities in words used by the attacker, descriptions of him 
and scientific evidence. 


Compensation pledge 

PARENTS of children who died after undergoing heart surgery at 
Bristol Royal infirmary were promised yesterday their claims for 
compensation would be dealt with “fairly and speedily". 

The National H ealth Service Litigation Authority has ordered 
its solicitors to make offers to settle legitimate claims to avoid the 
further anxiety of a Jong court battle. 

The authority, which was set up three years ago to manage 
clinical negligence claims against theNHS. is dealing with 33 
cases relating to patients who were operated on. by heart surgeons 
dames Wlsheart and Janardan Dhasmana. Thirty-two cases in- 
volve the death of children and one of an adult 


School bus driver banned 

A MAN was fined £500 and banned for four years yesterday for 
driving a school bus while over twice the legal limit following a 
nine hour drinking session. John Stevenson, aged 48, who had 
just dropped offa group of schoolchildren when he was stopped 
for a routine veh ide check, pleaded guilty to the offence at 
Hamilton sheriff court 

The court heard that Stevenson. afHofytown, Lanarkshire, 
who had a conviction in 1996 for drink driving; was breathalysed 
at 8.45am on Monday by police officers carrying out routine 
checks on school vehicles at the Clyde Valley High School termi- 
nus in W is haw. His vehicle bad passed the tests, but police 
smelled alcohol on his breath. 


Gun controls tightened 

NEW rules took effect yesterday to help police weed out people 
unsuitable to hold gun licences. The controls, which follow the 
Dunblane tragedy, will give police the right to seek a full medical 
history of people applying for licences, including details of any 
mental health problems. 

Applicants will have to nominate two referees who have known 
them for at least two years and will testify in support of their 
having licences. 

The controls follow recommendations by Lord Cullen in his 
report into the shooting of 16 pupils and their teacher at Dunblane 
primary school, in Central Scotland, in 1996. 


£2.25m plea for workhouse 

THE National Trust yesterday launched a bid for a £2^5 million 
heritage lottery grant, to restore a workhouse in Nottinghamshire 
as a permanent memorial to the Poor Law system, which domi- 
nated the lives of the poor well into this century. The trust last 
year bought the 1824 Grade n* listed workhouse at Southwell 
regarded as the best preserved and earliest surviving example in 
the country. — Ataev Kennedy 


Women and teenagers are focus of ‘cost effective’ move from prosecution to prevention an cure 

£21 7m to treat drug abuse 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


W OMEN and 

teenage drag 
abusers are to 
be targeted as 
part of the Gov- 
ernment’s biggest expansion 
of drug treatment and preven- 
tion programmes which were 
unveiled yesterday. 
Ministers are concerned 




Drug treatment agencies last 
night warmly welcomed foe 
announcement of £217 million 
of new money as part of a 
f-hango fo official t actic s to 
mount a serious effort on 
drug prevention and treat- 
ment as well as pursuing 
prosecution and imprison- 
ment At present more than 
two-thirds of the official bud- 
get to tackle abuse is spent on 
prosecuting and imprisoning 


illegal drug users and 


Jack Cunningham, who, as 
the Cabinet* s “enforcer”, is in 
charge of government policy 
on drugs. yesterday there 

was strong evidence money 
spent on treatment cut crime 
as well as improving health. 
Official research showed that 
for every £1 spent on treat- 
ment more than £3 is saved 
in the costs to victims of 


crime and to the criminal jus- 
tice system. 

Mr Cunningham said that 
last year two-thirds of the £1.4 
billion spent on countering 
drug misuse was spent on 
rifl in g with those sucked 
Into the c ultur e of drugs and 
crime, but much of the work 
was simply reacting and did 
not tackle the problems 
caused by specific drugs. 

The extra £217 million to be 


tnarf» available over the next 
three years Includes £61 mil- 
lion for the introduction of 
drug treatment and testing 
orders giving courts the 
power to sentence addicted 
offenders, including alcohol- 
ics. to compulsory treatment: 
pilot schemes start next year. 

It also includes £72 million 
for voluntary testing in every 
jail and for treatment both in- 
side jails and outside so 


released prisoners can com- 
plete courses. 

The Department of Health 
will receive £70.5 million to 
provide treatment, especially 
for young people at high risk 
of - offending and homeless- 
ness and the social excluded. 
Treatment services will have 
to make themselves more ac- 
cessible to women and ethnic 
minorities who have tradi- 
tionally not used them. 







Sarah P osele y 
Health Correspondent 
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ON MONDAY August 17 an advertisement for Harrods “Back to 
School" promotion appeared within our lndepth coverage of the 
Omagh tragedy. Harrods were not responsible for the insensitive 
placement of this advertisement and we apologise for any offence 
this may have caused. 
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Want mortgage 
that saves you £25,000 
and puts you in control? 

If you're looking for a mortgage that you can adapt to meet your needs, here's an 
attractive solution. 

• Interest calculated daily, which means you can pay less interest and pay the loan 
off sooner. 

• Save even more rime and money with our flexible repayment options by increasing 
your monthly repayments or making a lump sum payment. 

• Give yourself a break tram your payments when you need it, or use your mortgage 
to buy something you have always wanted, like a car fif you've paid more than the 
minimum repayments}. 

• Variable interest rate of just 8.2% (8.6% APR typical I. 

Phone A Mortgage saves you time and money For example, you could save £25.724.50 
interest and repay 7 years and 7 months early by simply increasing your monthly 
repayments each year by 2.0% an a £60,000 mortgage. This Is compared to our 25 year 
standard repayment mortgage for the sane amount. Of course, it's up to you. you can 
control your mortgage to suit you. 

So, if you want all the benefits of a flexible mortgage, call now. lines are open Monday 
to Friday 8.00am to 9.00pm, and at weekends from 9.00am to 6.00pm. 




5 ; She claimed that she was ABN-Amro said the offer of 
told that she could either ac- a different position had been 
cept a pay-out and leave the made in an attempt to be sym- 
( 5 company, or take a lesser role pathetic to the needs of a 


on the small companies desk, 
trading in organisations in 
the FTSE 300- 

After protesting at her 
treatment she remained in 


working mother with a small 
ffVifiri and Mrs Kinunings had 
attached a “sinister motive” 
to it 

She had suggested the pay- 


her post but her role was di- 1 off herself, and was being “ab- 


minished, she said. 


surdly sensitive” in her belief 


She added: "I have very lit- 1 she had been sidelined 
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Stockbroker Victoria Klmmings outride the industrial tribunal 
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Bank clerk ordered to mop floor by 
woman manager awarded £5,000 


David Ward 


A CLERK who was or- 
dered to mop the floor 
by the country's youn- 
gest woman bank manager 
was yesterday awarded almost 
£5,000 in compensation by an 
industrial tribunal which 
ruled that he bad been the vic- 
tim of sex discrimination. 

The tribunal heard that 
Kathryn Dowse, aged 21. was 
"rude and patronising” 
towards Andrew Gilbert, now 

23, a trainee at a branch of the 
Midland Rank in a super- 
market in Heywood, Greater 
Manchester. 

Mr Gilbert, who conducted 
his own case, told the hearing 
that following complaints 
from Ms Dowse, he was 
sacked from his £l2,OO0-a-year 
job on New Year’s Eve 1997, 
before he had completed his 
training. 

“The inference we draw on 
the evidence is that Kathryn 
Dowse perceived Mr Gilbert 
as a young, assertive man 
who posed some sort of threat 

to her authority as a rela- 
tively inexperienced young 
female manager,” said the 
chairman, John Goodman. 
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“One illustration we find Oln- 
m ina ti ng is her insistence on 
him participating in the mop- 
ping of the Door.” 

The tribunal ruled that the , 
treatment of Mr Gilbert had 
been “very unreasonable and ! 
unfair” and awarded him 
£4,721 compensation for hurt 
feelings and loss of earnings. 
Mr Goodman said his alleged 
mistakes had been judged 
more serious than those of 
three female colleagues in a 
“wholly artificial way”. 

Ms Dowse had told an ear- 
lier bearing that she saw no 
reason why Mr Gilbert, from 
Handforth, Cheshire, should 
not mop the floor. “It was the 
end of the day, the floor 
needed doing. He was free and 
I told him to do it” 

Mr Gilbert, now working in 
a Crewe theatre box office 
and planning a legal career, 
claimed he was passed over 
for promotion and added: 
“She set me up and con- 
stantly watched ms in order 
to end my employment- She 
was regularly rude and pat- 
ronising towards me.” . 

He said after the hearing 
that support from other Mid- 
land staff had encouraged 
him to go on with the case. “1 


was definitely a victim of girl 
power,” he said. “On the day I 
was sacked I went to my 
mum’s home in tears. It was 
the most humiliating experi- 
ence of my life. They - asked 
for my keys and my office 
alarm and then I was escorted 
off the premises by a senior 
member of staff,” 

Ms Dowse, who was sup- 
ported by a legal team ' and 
senior managers, denied that 
she had set up Mr Gilbert for 
the sack. “Had any of the 
other members of staff dis- 
played the same poor perfor- 
mance as Andrew, they would 
have been treated in exactly 
the same way.” she told the 
tribunal- "At no time was 
Andrew subjected to any form 
of discrimination on. the 
grounds of sex.” 

She listed a catalogue of his 
mistakes, including persis- 
tent lateness, poor team work, 
losing till keys, offering an 
unauthorised loan and leav- 
ing unsigned credit cards on a 
counter. 

Mr Goodman said the Mid- 
land had a duty to take steps 
to implement its own equal 
opportunities policies. “We 
say quite emphatically that 
we do not regard the conduct 


of the bank as indicative of 
taking such steps as were 
reasonably practical to avoid 
discrimination . ” 

Ms Dowse, now working in 
the West Midlands, was not at 
yesterday's bearing. A Mid- 
land Bank spokesman said: 
“We are obviously disap- 
pointed. We are going to have 
to look very carefully at the 
findings and, with legal guid- 
ance. decide whether we 
should go for an appeal.” 






Andrew Gilbert: Victim of 
sex discrimination 
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Falling 
income 
threat 
to hill 
farms 


Snowdonia, in Wales, with its high proportion of hill forms, is (me of the worst bit areas In the country, with small formers straggling to provide for their families on incomes which are often below £10.000 a year 


Staiart MBtar 


S OME of the country's 
most famous land- 
scapes are in danger of 
being turned into waste- 
land as hill farms are 
forced out of business by 
the rural economic cris is. 
the National Farmers 
Union warned yesterday. 

Plummeting incomes are 
deterring young people 
from carrying on the work 
of generations of families, 
the union claimed. 

The strong pound and the 
continuing ban on beef ex- 
ports has seen a slump of 
more than 60 per cent in av- 
erage Incomes In upland 
areas over the last two 
years, according to an NFU 
survey. 

Almost half of the farm- 
ers questioned said their 
children would not be car- 
rying on. 

Peter Allen, chairman of 
the union’s Less Favoured 
Areas Committee, said: 
“The crisis facing hill farm- 
ing is threatening to turn 
some of our country's most 
beautiful landscapes into 
munanaged wastelands." 

One of the worst hit areas 
is Wales, where almost 70 
per cent of cattle and sheep 
formers are straggling to 
provide for their femilies 
on incomes of less than 
£10,000, according to the 
survey. In England, the fig- 
ure was about 40 percent. 


Union fights for working class MPs 


Lucy Ward reports on AEEU 
anger at Labour’s 'preference 
for middle class professionals’ 



IG people 
tare being cast 
aside in Labour 
. Party selection 
procedures in 
favour of middle class profes- 
sionals, according to one the 
largest unions in the country, 
which will highlight its con- 
cerns at this, month’s party 
conference. 

The Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Electrical Union, 
the party’s fourth biggest af- 
filiate, wants to see more 
Labour candidates for the 
next general election plucked 
not from senior common 
rooms and legal chambers but 
from the shop floor or truck 
drivers’ cabs. 

The union , which still har- 
bours grudges over a series of 


alleged snubs at the last gen- 
eral election in which its fa- 
voured candidates lost out to 
party favourites in several 
seats, is to switch £1 million 
from its political fluid — cur- 
rently available to the Labour 
party — to spend on seeking 
out and grooming working 
class candidates for future 
elections. 

The move fellows months of 
frustration within the union’s 
leadership over what it be- 
lieves is the growing domina- 
tion of middle class profes- 
sionals i n the party. 

The AEEU decided a year 
ago to withhold £250,000 from 
Its political fUnd In protest at 
the changing profile of the 
party: Its general secretary, 
Ken Jackson, was particu- 


larly angry at Labour's al- 
leged habit of “parachuting 
in'* middle class loyalists over 
the heads of local trade 
unionists. 

Ye sterd ay. Mr Jackson said 
the AEEU had fought to bring 
Labour back in touch with or- 
dinary people. 

“(Jut fear is that a small mi- 
nority. fly preventing work- 
ing people from representing 
new Labour, may leave them 
behind once again.” he said. 

He listed electricians, truck 
drivers, engineers and nurses 
as the kind of working people 
needed to make Parliament 
more representative of the 

electorate. 

At the 1997 el ec tion, only IS 
percent of Labour MPs were 
drawn from manual back- 
grounds, while 45 per cent 
came from the professions, 
notably law and education, 9 
per cent came from business 
and a third came from a range 
.of other non-manual jobs, in- 
cluding journalism. 


The £1 mininm being moved 
from the political fond to the 
union’s genual fend will be 
spent on selecting and train- 
ing would-be election candi- 
dates from within the AEEU’s. 
ranks. • : 

The union has pledged to 
raise its concerns over a 
creeping middle dags take- 
over of the party at Labour's 
Blackpool conference this 
month. Delegates are already 
due to debate a party rule 
change over candidate selec- 
tion which would create a sys- 
tem of p re-endorsed panels — 
batiks of candidates already 
interviewed and endorsed to 
stand for selection. 

The change would allow the 
party’s national executive 
committee, to run such a 


panel, and unions would be 
free to do the same, provided 
their selection criteria were 
approved by the NEC as suffi- 
ciently rigorous. 

The change would reestab- 
lish a system the party once 


used but which has fallen into 
disuse, under which organisa- 
tions affiliated to the party 
could select lists of potential 
candidates, subject to NEC 
approval. 

Labour yesterday played 
down the AEEITs decision, 
pointing out that the 725,000- 
strong union was still affili- 
ated to the }Sarty and paying 
affiliation fees. 

A spokesman said: “Pro- 
moting other candidates, as 
they want, is a positive thing, 
which is why the changes are 
coming before conference." 

He denied middle class pro- 
fessionals had been para- 
chuted In to safe seats at the 
general election. “Once the 
election had begun there was 
a number of seats where deci- 
sions had to he made about 
candidates sooner rather than 
later, and that is what we 
did.” 

The AEEU took high court 
action against Labour in 1996 
over the imposition in Swin- 


don North of Michael Wills, a 
television producer, as a can- 
didate Instead of Jim D’Avila, 
an AEEU convenor. The 
union’s canrilriatpg were also 
allegedly "bounced” in Dud- 
ley North and Kilmarnock 
and Loudoun. 

Gerry Sutcliffe, Labour MP 
for Bradford South and chair- 
man of the parliamentary 
trade onion group, yesterday 
praised the move to recruit 
union members as candidates 
as a “step in the right direc- 
tion" which would increase 
recruitment to the party. 

A trade onion s ource yes- 
terday said the AEEU was 
motivated at least partly 
through frustration at its loss 
of influence over the party. 

The unions, according to 
sources, are generally upbeat 
about relations with Govern- 
ment One third of the Cabi- 
net is due to attend the TOC 
conference later this month, 
to speak either to fell confer- 
ence or at fringe meetings. 
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Here’s £25 
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yourself free 
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home insurance. 
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Real daddy’s call unmasks 
TV documentary hoaxers 


C HANNEL 4 last night 
pulled a documentary 
called Daddy's Girl 
from the schedules with a day 
to spare after programme 
makers discovered that they 
hod been elaborately hoaxed. 

Model Victoria Greetham 
and her so-called father, Mar- 
cos, were exposed as hoexers 
when Victoria’s real fether, 
Geoff, saw a trailer for 
Daddy's Girl and rang Chan- 
nel 4 yesterday morning. 

“This film wQl not be trans- 
mitted,” a Channel 4 spokes- 
man said last night 
He added: “The seasoned 
film- maker Edmond Coulth- 
ard from Blastl Filins is 
shocked and betrayed by the 
discovery of such a sustained 
hoar and angered by the 
deception." 

The pair had been filmed 
several times over a four- 
month period at their home 
in West Yorkshire. 

They were chosen as one of 
three father-daughter pair- 
ings featured in the film be- 
cause they seemed “unusu- 
ally Close”, the spokesman 
said. The film was to have 
been Shown tonight 
Channel 4’s deputy director 
of programmes, Karen 
Brown, said: “Whilst Channel 


4 is disappointed not to be 
able to transmit the pro- 
gramme as advertised, never- 
theless it is important to note 
that this matter has come to 
light prior to broadcast and 
that none of our viewers have 
been misled.” 

. The discovery comes at a 
bad time for the credibility of 
documentaries. . 

Carlton is investigating its 
own award-winning 'docu- 
mentary The Connection 
after one of its researchers al- 
leged that its exposure of Co- 
lombian drug smugg l er * was 
faked 

Channel 4 has stoutly de- 
fended its documentary Lost 
Children, currently in pro- 
duction, which has been em- 
broiled in controversy since 
Nottingham city council 
accused it of setting up street 
scenes featuring young people 
in the council's care. 

Of the more popular docu- 
mentaries, makers of BBCl’s 
Driving School admitted 
“reconstructing” scenes fea- 
turing learner driver Mau- 
reen Rees. 

Factual programme makers 
must also be wary of people 
posing as the kind off partici- 
pant they want for their 
show. 


One successful hoaxer, 
Dave Smith, has been invited 
on to the same morning chat 
show several times in differ- 
ent guises. 

The Channel 4 spokesman 
said that subjects for docu- 
mentary films were contacted 
in different ways. 

“Sometimes makers adver- 
tise, sometimes they scout 
around -- L think Victoria is a 
model and was found through 
her agency,” he said. 

After a clay’s urgent check- 
ing, Channel 4 was still not 
certain that it had cleared up 
the facts of the hoax. 

However, It had become 
convinced that the caller’s 
claim to be the real father was 
correct, he said. 

“Further sta tements will be 
available from Channel 4 
once the facts have betel prop- 
erly investigated." the 
spokesman added. 

Mr Coulthard was examin- 
ing his film to see if it could 
be re-edited to omit the 
Greetbams and be transmit- 
ted at a later date, the spokes- 
man said. 

His companion piece. Mum- 
nay's Boy. about three moth- 
ers-and their sons, would still 
go out as planned, the spokes- 
man said. 




Not since Garpenflier slugged it out with Dempsey 
for the world title in 1921 has. there been such a . 
confro n t ati on of heavyweights. Rigg is light on 
herfeet and packs a knock-out punch. Dreviile 

paces herself superbly and goes the full distance. 

Michael Billington on a tale of two Phedras 
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You can 




save him 
from the 


slaughter. 


Huge forest fires have raged again In Indonesia, kllBng thousands of animals. 

These forests are one of the last remaning habitats of the magnificent orangutan, humankind's 
closest animal relative. As a result, this rare and beautiful animal is now in grave danger of 
d isappearing for ever. 

How the rains have arrived, and the threat of death by fire has gone. But the orangutans are still 
in great danger They are being killed for food by desperate people whose crops have taBed; 
babies are being kidnapped as pets; others me butchered to make grotesque tourist trinkets. 
Our Wbnarlsst Orangutan Rescue Centre In Borneo has rescued baby and adult orangs, sun 
bears and many other animals. But many more stUI badly need our help. 

As a registered Charity, we rely on donations from people fika you to keep this centre going. 
Please help us save these animals. You can make a donation using the form or by calling us 
on 0800 616 919. Thank you. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

Gadafy gets 
a boost as 
Sudan flouts 
UN air ban 


Ian Black in London and 
Martin Walker In Brussels 


L IBYA wod new sup- 
port for its demand for 
an end to sanctions 
when a Sudan Air- 
ways aircraft flew to Tripoli 
yesterday despite the United 
Nations ban on flights im- 
posed after the LockerbLe 
bombing. 

Sudanese officials arriving 
to celebrate the anniversary 
of Muammar Gadafy's seizure 
of power in 19GS said they 
were defying the ban because 
of last month's United States 
air attack on a Khartoum 
pharmaceutical plant 
“We violate the ban in a 
message and a signal to the 
American hegemony and tyr- 
anny. who fired on us a few 
weeks ago as they did on 
Libya a few years ago." an 
official told Libyan television. 
Last Friday, a Libyan alr- 


‘We violate the 
ban in a message 
to American 
hegemony 
and tyranny’ 


craft delivered medicines and 
h umanitar ian aid to Sudan. 
Colonel Gadafy said the medi- 
cines would compensate for 
stocks destroyed in the cruise 
missile attack on the Khar- 
toum pharmaceutical plant. 

The head of the Sudanese 
delegation said yesterday's 
flight was in accordance with 
a resolution of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity, which 
in June authorised flights to 
Libya for humanitarian, reli- 
gious or diplomatic missions. 
The OAU's weakening of the 
sanctions was one of the 
reasons why the US and Brit- 
ain offered a compromise on 
the Lockerbie triaL 

British diplomats said yes- 
terday they were still waiting 
for a formal Libyan response, 
via the UN secretary-general, 
to last week's announcement 
that the two bomb suspects 
could be tried under Scottish 
law in The Hague. 

“We do appreciate that the 
Libyans will want to study 
the detailed texts that we 
have provided and which 


show the comprehensive safe- 
guards we have provided for a 
fair triaL” a Foreign Office 
official said. "We are ready to 
provide clarifications on the 
technical side, but not to 
negotiate." 

In Brussels, a clash is loom- 
ing between the European Par- 
liament, which is trying to lift 
the sanctions on Libya, and the 
European Commission, which 
says Libya’s agreement to sur- 
render the two men is “fhr 
from complete". 

“We must take this oppor- 
tunity to include Libya in our 
Mediterranean policy and the 
related political dialogue." 
said -I annis Sakellariou, a 
Greek socialist MEP who is 
the parliament’s rapporteur 
on the Euro-Mediterranean 
partnership. 

Rapporteurs, who monitor 
specific aspects of parliamen- 
tary business, draft bills and 
prepare reports as the basis 
Tor legislation, are key offi- 
cials in the EU system. 

“It is now 19 to the EU to 
include Libya among its Medi- 
terranean partners," Mr Sakel- 
lariou added yesterday after 
returning from talks with the 

Libyan government. 

The UN Security Council 
has said it will suspend the 
sanctions once the two sus- 
pects arrive at The Hague. 
But EU Commission officials 
said told the Guardian yester- 
day they would still be reluc- 
tant to heed parliamentary 
proposals to normalise rela- 
tions with Tripoli 

Membership of the EITs 
Mediterranean partnership 
system gives privileged ac- 
cess to EU markets and aid in 
a formalised relationship 
based on the Barcelona Decla- 
ration. which requires partic- 
ipants to observe human 
rights and democratic norms- 

“The regime in Libya has 
not changed, so how can we 
tell Yasser Arafat that his Pal- 
estinian Authority must 
abide by human rights and 
good governance if Libya is to 
be allowed in," said one com- 
mission official "The Barce- 
lona Declaration is supposed 
to mean something.” 

The Mediterranean part- 
nership was established by 
the "southern tier” of EU 
countries, led by Prance. 
Spain and Italy, as a reaction 
against the focus of northern 
members such as Britain and 
Germany on eastern Europe 
and Russia. 
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Road to court 

How the uneasy relationship 
between France, the Algerian 

government and its 

opponents has unfolded since 

the Algiers regime cancelled 
the December issi general 
elections because Islamic 
| movements were winning. 

f.l February 1902 

Nationalised and private French 
banks raise 11.5 Wflion to help 
the Algerian military regime. 

|-j July 10&3 France’s Gaufflsl 
foreign minister. Alain Juppd. 
formally promises Algeria help In 
combating "extremism and 
terrorism". 

n summer 1093 Franco 
delivers anti-terrorist equipment 

to the Algerian security forces. 

LI October Three 
French diplomats kidnapped In 
Algeria and released eight days 
later. Defence lawyers in current 
Paris trial allege Intimidatio n by 
Algeria’s security forces to force 
Ranee to arrest expatriate 
opponents. 

□ November 199* Round up 
of 1 10 alleged extremists. 
Inducting Mohamed Chalabi, 
who has been in custody ever 
since. Only five are detained. 

H June 1 99® Arrest of 170 
men and women for alleged 
logistical links with Algerian 
terrorism. About 30 are released 
after months in jalL 

□ July 1995 Imam Sahraoui. 
aged 85. a founder of the Islamic 
Salvation Front, Is murdered In 
Paris. Defence lawyers say the 
kilters were Algerian government 


□ July 1995 A bomb In a 
Metro train kills seven and 
Injures 83 at SaJnt-MIchei 
station. Four people are kilted 
and scores are injured In other 
attacks in pubfic places, 
including the Arc de Triomphe 
and the Port Royal Metro in the 
next few months. 

□ December 1997 Britain 
deports Mohamed Kerrouche. 
alias Salim, whose alleged 
organisation of a European 
logistical network will be key 
evidence In the current triaL 



Islamic terrorists were linked to the Metro bombing in July 1995, but none In coart yesterday was accused of the attack photograph; remy de la mauvu*s*e 

Protests as France tries 1 38 Islamic terror suspects 


Paul Webster reports from 
Paris on a case with implications 
for planned changes in British law 


T HE trial of 138 men 
and women for alleged 
links with Algerian Is- 
lamic terrorism opened in a 
Paris suburb yesterday 
with a prosecution claim 
that police raids in 1994 
and 1995 had thwarted 
attacks in France. 

None of the accused is 
charged specifically with 
taking part in the terrorist 
campaign in Paris and 
Lyon during 1995 in which 
11 people died and scores 
were injured. 


Defence lawyers claimed 
that the two-month hiring 
In a converted gymnasium 
attached to Fleury-Merogis 
high-security prison south 
of the city was an assembly- 
line political triaL 
They said the catch-all 
accusation of criminal 
association with a terrorist 
movement was unfair to 
dozens of defendants who 
had done nothing more than 
lodge Algerian relatives and 
friends or help with then- 
travel arrangements. 


. France's handing of the 
case, in which 27 of the 
accused have been in custo- 
dy for np to four years, will 
be reported to British 
human rights organisa- 
tions by their French coun- 
terparts as Tony Blair’s 
government prepares to 
clamp down on expatriate 
freedom movements. 

The defence says that 
laws similar to those being 
discussed in Britain enabled 
the French anti-terrorist 
squad to break up a legiti- 
mate opposition movement 
fighting a dictatorship and 
that there was no evidence 
of plans to attack French 
interests. 

The situation has been 
compared to the Fifties 


when hundreds of French 
people supporting the Alge- 
rian independence move- 
ment were Involved in rais- 
ing fluids and spreading 
propaganda against French 
colonialism. 

The prosecution's case Is 
largely restricted to an ac- 
cusation that the 138 be- 
longed to "a vast network 
of logistical support for 
armed i«l»mic groups with 
its headquarters in the 
Paris region”. 

They were arrested 
following surveillance of a 
Muslim educational associ- 
ation, Amef, whose Koranic 
school in Paris was said to 
be an arms depot and a 
fund-raising unit. 

Among those held in a 


raid in November 1994 was 
Mohamed Chalabi. now 43, 
who police say has a record 
of violence and drug deal- 
ing. In 1991 he joined the 
Islamic Salvation Front 
after a stay in Algeria. He is 
alleged to have provided 
hideouts for Algerian 
terrorists, but the prosecu- 
tion has been unable to link 
him to the discovery of an 
arms cache. 

The defence will argue 
that the publicity given to 
the arrest of Mr Chalabi 
and another raid in 1995 
was intended to show that 
the then Gaullist-led gov- 
ernment supported Alge- 
ria’s repressive regime. 

In the second wave of ar- 
rests the police claimed to 


have found active members 
of the Armed Islamic 
Group, which is accused of 
a long campaign of atroc- 
ities In Algeria. A raid on a 
flat in Paris led to the ar- 
rest of a team forging offi- 
cial documents. 

Some of the accused are 
alleged to have had guer- 
rilla training in Afghani- 
stan, while others are said 
to have fought alongside 
Muslims in Bosnia. 

The trial could also throw 
light on the role played by 
Mohamed Kerrouche. who 
was arrested in Britain in 
April 1996 and deported to 
France, where it was al- 
leged that he masterminded 
♦he logistics for terrorists 
throughout Europe. 




Indians from the Xmgu National Park in central Brazil examine fire-ravaged jungle near their homes. Troops have been called in to fight blazes spreading through the Amazon region which were 2.5 mile* from the 
reservation yesterday. The haven — roughly the size of Belgium — is a showpiece of Brazil's efforts to protect its indigenous people. The fires were started by farmers clearing land photograph: humbehto pwadera 

Indians flee homes as tribal tension explodes into violence 


A high suicide 
rate may mask 
murder in 
Brazil’s largest 
indigenous 
community, 
reports 

Alex Bellos in 

Dourados 


lRAZO/S largest Indian 
I community is lacing a 

"crisis, its leader 
charged with attempted mur- 
der, its population devastated 
by a wave of suicides, and 
members of the main tribe 
fleeing the violence to live 
outside the reservation. 

Several hundred Guarani- 
Kaiova are Living In make- 
shift huts by the side of a 
road. 20 mites from their 
homes in the 7.000-strong In- 
dian town of Dourados in 
south-west Brazil ft is the 
first time a group of Indians 
has chosen to leave the land. 

The Guarani say they had 
no choice. Prise Ha de Souza, 
the wife of one of their spiri- 
tual leaders, was allegedly 


shot at by the adminis trative 
chief. Ramao Machado da 
Silva, who belongs to the Ter- 
ena tribe. He is now In 

custody. 

"There is no way we could 
ever live there again,” said 
Renato de Souza, spokesman 
for the Guarani. “The other 
6,500 [Guarani] will come and 
live here too, because they 
are really scared of Ramao’s 
group." 

The wave of violence is the 
latest tragic chapter in the 
history of the Guarani who 
once lived In an area of 
22 million acres on the 
Brazili an-Paraguayan border. 
Now tbe £>,000 G uarani live 
in reservations one-lOOth the 
size. 


Most survive in dire pov- 
erty, beset by alcoholism and 
hunger. Tbe most shocking 
threat to their number has 
been a high suicide rate. 
Since 1986. more than 250 — 
1 per cent of the population — 
have taken their lives. Most 
are aged between 15 and 24 
but children as young as eight 
and men in their 70s have 
also been found dead. 

Decades of tension between 
the Guarani and the Terena, 
two tribes who have been 
forced to share the 9,000acre 
reservation at Dourados since 
it was created in 1917, under- 
lie the explosion of violence. 

The Terena, most of whom 
speak Portuguese, have ad- 
apted to the outside world 


quicker than the Guarani. 
Though by far the smaller 
group, the; they control the 
administration In Dourados. 

Itacir Pastore, local coordi- 
nator for the Indigenous Mis- 
sionary Council, said the 
violence was inevitable be- 
cause the Indians did not 
have enough land to support 
themselves. 

“They are fighting each 
other because they are not 
able to live their lives. Then- 
hunt has gone, the fish have 
gone and they have no work,” 
hesald. 

“The fights start because 
there is a small amount of 
resources for a large number 
of people.” 

Research suggests that the 


suicide statistics may mask 
tribal violence. One anthro- 
pologist says at least 10 per 
cent of the registered Guarani 
suicides were murders: some 
of the dead were found hang- 
ing from trees shorter than 
they were. 

This theory is backed by 
the Indians, who accuse the 
Terena of wanting them off 
the reservation and of allow- 
ing non-Indians to settle 
there. 

Tbe tension between the 
tribes has been made worse 
by the militaristic structure 
imposed by the Br azilians at 
the begi nn i ng of the century. 

Each Indian community 
must elect a capiiao. or cap- 
tain, who controls intarnai se- 


curity. Mr Da Silva Is Doura- 
dos’s capUao. but the Guarani 
only accept the authority of 
their own unelected chiefs, 
the caciques. 

Mr De Souza said: “The cap- 
ita. i has brought many prob- 
lems to our community, like 
expulsion from our land, beat- 
ings. deaths and even sui- 
cides, or victims of murder 
posing as suicides, loss of our 
culture, our traditions. 

"This is because the non- 
Indians. without indigenous 
culture, are representing us 
in the form aTthe capitao .” 

The Indigenous Missionary 
Council says the plight of the 
Guarani will only improve 
when they are given suffi- 
cient land. 


Jakarta 
laces 
wider 
threat 
of riots 


John AgOonby in 


T HE threat of widespread 
anarchy loomed in Indo- 
nesia yesterday as two 
young rioters were shot dead 
by the security forces in the 
north Sumatran province of 
Aceh, on the eighth day of un- 
rest in the country. 

The youths were killed In 
tbe second day of violence 
centred on the Industrial city 
of Lhokseumauwe, as a mob 
in the business district pelted 
the security forces with 
stones. 

Dozens of the rioters were 
injured as buildings and vehi- 
cles were attacked, looted and 
burnt The rioting spread to 
neighbouring towns. 

The rioting in Aceh began 
on Monday shortly after a 
military ceremony marking 
the withdrawal of 658 combat 
soldiers from the province, 
part of a LOOdstrong force de- 
ployed there for the past 10 
years to fight a separatist 
uprising. 

The local army commander. 
Colonel Dasiri Musnar. said 
his forces were hunting 12) 
prisoners freed from the 
city’s jail on Monday when 
the mob overpowered the 
guards. 

Last month the commander 
of Indonesia's armed forces. 
General Wiranto, said the 
troops were no longer needed 
and apologised for any 
human rights violations they 
might have committed. 

According to the country’s 
human rights commission, 
the soldiers have killed at 
least 780 people and raped 
dozens of women in the prov- 
ince. Local organisations put 
the death toll between 3,000 
and 40.000. 

Most erf 1 the looted proper- 
ties in Lhokseumauwe were 
owned by Chinese-Indone- 
sians, a minority tradition- 
ally attacked in riots because 
of its perceived dominance of 
the economy. 
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WORLD NEWS 7 


Country drifts as both sides refuse to budge on prime minister □ Communists warn of civil tear □ Pariiament snubs talks offer by Chernomyrdin 

Yeltsin and Duma square off for clash 


Tom Whitehouse on 

a dangerous game of 
political brinkmanship 



USSIA entered its 
/second week with- 
out a government 
[yesterday as the 
(largest faction in 
the parliament dug in its 
heels against ratifying the ap- 
pointment of Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin as prime minister. 

With battle lines being 
drawn, Gennady Zyuganov, 
the leader of the left-patriotic 
alliance, warned President 
Boris Yeltsin that his refusal 
to offer alternative candidates 
for the post of prime minister 
threatened social stability. 

"President Yeltsin is push- 
ing the nation to a civil war,” 
said Mr Zyuganov, who accu- 
sed Western governments of 
giving "unequivocal support 
to the man (Yeltsin] who ha$, 
drunk himself to degradation, 
who is Insulting the nation 


Space offers 
great escape 


RUSSIANS win be able to 
la escape their economic 
woes by volunteering for 
an eight-month isolation 
experiment, space project 
researchers said yesterday. 

The test, the longest ever 
conducted, will seek to 
simulate a manned space 
flight In an international 
space station, the first 
modules of which go into 
orbit this year. 

Yevgeny Dyomin, of the 
Institute of Biomedical 
Problems, said it was 
looking for 70 men and 
women who must be fluent 
in English and aged 
between 30 and 50. 

Only four of the 
volunteers would spend the 
ftill 240 days, starting next 
June, inside a 3500-cubic-ft 
tank in Moscow. — Reuters, 
Moscow 


and the common sense of all 
ofus".- 

Despite Mr Chernomyr- 
din’s overwhelming failure to 
win the Duma's approval on 
Monday, Mr Yeltsin is deter- 
mined to renominate him. 

“I Insist that Chernomyr- 
din he confirmed as prime 
minister as soon as possible,” 
the president said. “He is my 
candidate and 1 will Insist on 
it. Every day that is wasted 
means millions and millions 
in losses; it's a day lost to the 
country, a day lost fbr the 
people's hopes.” 

President Bill Clinton will 
come face to face with Mr 
Zyuganov's intransigence at a 


meeting with par liam entary 
leaders today. Any illusions 
he and the West may have 
that opposition to Mr Cherno- 
myrdin is confined to the left 
should be dashed at the meet- 
ing. which will also be 
attended by the leader of the 
Duma's liberal Yabloko party, 
Grigory Yavlinsky. 

Mr Yavlinsky called yester- 
day for alternative prime 
ministerial candidates and 
accused Mr Chernomyrdin of 
creating “a semi-criminal 
economic system" during his 
first five' years as prime 
minister. 

’It was during his years 
that Russia became the world 
leader in corruption,** he 
said. "You ask any kid what's 
the problem with the govern- 
ment and the answer will be: 
•They are thieves'.” 

The battle for Western sup- 
port is crucial in the current 
stand-off. Strikes are bound to 
increase 'as winter begins un- 
less Mr Yeltsin can secure 
American support for a huge 
new financial bail-out to help 
pay workers’ back-wages. By 
holding out the prospect of a 
reversion to Soviet isolation- 
ism, Mr Yeltsin and Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin are trying to scare 
the West into banding over 
the cash. 

"Delays and inaction may 
throw us back several years. 
We must not allow this under 
any circumstances.” Mr Yelt- 
sin told a meeting of the act- 
ing government “In the cur- 
rent most grave situation, 
the country cannot stay with- 
out a government'' 

Desite his lack of parlia- 
mentary approval, Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin began to form a 
government “I have to pres- 
ent acting ministers to the 
president and I am already 
doing so," he said. 

No details of his would-be 
cabinet have emerged, but no 
changes are expected at the 
ministries of defence, interior 
and foreign affairs. The chiefs 
of the domestic security ser- 
vices are also unlikely to 
change. 

To ensure a quick appoint- 
ment of a new government 
Mr Chernomyrdin said he 
was prepared for “any talks” 
with political parties and 
movements, as well as parlia- 
mentary factions. But the Du- 
ma’s Speaker, Gennady Selez- 
nyov, implied that this would 
be pointless. 

“He doesn't have a chance, 
and Monday’s vote confirmed 
that,” Mr Seleznyov said. “We 
must meet the president and 
get an idea of what he wants — 
to stick to the same old course 
or revise his policy." 



Bill Clinton passes an honour guard as he lays a wreath at the tomb of the unknown soldier in Moscow yesterday 


Mr Seleznyov said the Du- 
ma's council had set the 
second debate on Mr Cherno- 
myrdin’s candidacy fbr next 
Monday, though Mr Zyuganov 
said his faction would prefer 
the vote to take place on 
Friday. 

If Mr Chernomyrdin Is 
rejected three times by the 
Duma, the president can dis- 
solve it and call fresh elec- 


tions. Asked if he would do 
so. Mr Yeltsin said yesterday: 
“If it behaves itself; no.” 

Under the threat of losing 
the considerable perks that 
come with their jobs — flats, 
free travel and high salaries 
— the Communist- Party and 
its allies in the Duma have in 
the past caved in to the presi- 
dent’s will 

But If Mr Zyuganov gives 


ground again he runs the risk 
of being outflanked by more 
radical rivals in his party. 

Leaders In the parliament’s 
upper chamber, the Federa- 
tion Council, which includes 
Russia’s regional governors, 
threw their hats into the po- 
litical ring. 

Four members have 
emerged as prime ministerial 
candidates: the chairman. Ye- 


gor Stroyev; the mayor of 
Moscow, Yuri Luzhkov; the 
governor of Samara, Konstan- 
tin Titov, and the governor of 
Krasnoyarsk, Alexander 
Lebed. 

None of them is by any 
means uncon troversiaL If Mr 
Yeltsin were to nominate any 
of them, there would have to 
be further protracted negotia- 
tions Iff the parliament 



A woman stocks up on cigarettes in St Petersburg yesterday, 
fearing future price rises photograph: anatoly maltsev 


Hyperinflation 
spectre looms 
as prices leap 


James Meek In Moscow 


Market forces make communal living a free for all 


Tom Whitehouse 
rn St Petersburg 
on the corruption 
destroying a 
treasured Soviet 
housing system 


T HE glitzy shops, plucky 
entrepreneurs and pre- 
codons students that 
dominate the Moscow itin- 
eraries of visiting foreign 
politicians are a facade. 

If President BUI Clinton 
really wants to understand 
Boris Yeltsin’s Russia he 
should visit one of the hom- 
munalki. the state-owned 
communal fiats where mil- 
lions of Russians suffer an 
endless yonth-hostel-style 
holiday In helL . 

••We lived well In a Soviet 
kommunalka. If you had a 
problem with your neigh- 
bours, you went to the au- 
thorities and they settled 
It." said Naum Graf, a 
retired printer from St Pe- 
tersburg. “But in a demo- 
cratic kommunalka life is 
unbearable.” 

He and his wife Lydia 
sleep with their pots and 
pans on the window sail i h) 
their bed to prej®** 

drunken neighbours m>m 
using them in the night. 

St Petersburg is the kom- 



The shared kitchen in a block ofkommunalka flats, wherein Soviet times anti-social behaviour was dealt with quickly 


munalka capital of Russia. 
Behind the city’s imperial 
facades more than half its 
residents share front doors, 
kitchens and toilets with 
up to 10 other families. The 
rouble’s fall and rising in- 
flation give the city au- 
thorities even Jess 
resources to rehouse them. 


The Grafs’ young neigh- 
bours keep them awake at 
night by playing heavy 
metal music until 2am. 
Dabbling In degenerate 
Western pop culture In the 
kommunalka’s Stalinist 
heyday would have been 
quickly stamped upon. 

Tempted by the prospect 


of more space in the 
kitchen and a shorter 
queue for the loo, vigilant 
neighbours readily 
reported each other's bad 
habits to the party. 

“Now I understand 
Stalinism,” said John 
0*Mahony, an Irish writer 
who lived for a few months 


In a St Petersburg kommun- 
alka. “One of my neigh- 
bours was really such a 
bitch, Td have happily de- 
nounced her as an enemy to 
Stalin.” 

Kommunalki were always 
cramped. But the post- 
Soviet bogeyman for kom- 
munalka residents is the 


private property developer. 

"We have no money for 
their reconstruction or 
repair and so we are ap- 
pealing to the private sec- 
tor to make the necessary 
changes,” said Alexander 
Revkov, a St Petersburg 
boosing official. 

Developers are allowed to 
keep seven of every 10 Kom- 
munalki they renovate. In 
theory, only property 
which has been officially 
marked “In need of urgent 
repair” can be turned over 
to the private sector. But in 
reality, a bribe secures 
ownership of the best flats 
and the right to make their 
inhabitants homeless. 

Kommunalka redevelop- 
ment is a trigger for greed 
and corruption. The demo- 
cratic credentials of the for- 
mer St Petersburg mayor 
Anatoly Sobchak were ir- 
reparably damaged by his 
questionable acquisition of 
the kommunalka next door 
to his flat 

For the Grafa. there is a 

bright side to the rouble's 

fan. The property market 
has taken a knock because 
the new Russian rich have 
lost their savings. 

Life in a kommunalka 
may be hell, but it is cheap, 
Mr and Mrs Graf pay only 
£1.20 a month for their 
room and they hope to stay. 

“1 was born in a kommun- 
alka and hope to die in 
one,” said Mrs Grafova. 


News in brief 


Non-Aligned leaders gather in South Africa 


N elson mandela and 
Fidel Castro were among 
about 60 heads of state w “° 
arrived yesterday lh the 
dl&n Ocean city of Durban tor 
the two-day Non-Aligned 
Movement summit. 

Dancers and drummers 
greeted the leaders as they 
flew into the South African 
city's small airport 
Dr Castro, forgoing the 
suits he wears to interna- 


tional conferences in favour 
of bis customary green fa- 
tigues, saluted an honour 
g^krd as he moved slowly 

today, will focus on redirect- 
ing the movement’s energies 


train influence and 
£d on the Congo war andnu- 
dear proliferation m south 

Asia- 


Delegates are also worried 
about Russia, whose financial 
crisis is already affecting 
thei r economies as panicked 
investors pull out of emerging 
markets. 

“It’s dear the Russian Crisis 
impacts on ev e r yo ne, includ- 
ing NAM. We are concerned," . 
said Thabo Mbeki, Mr Mande- 
la’s deputy. “We need to find 
ways where NAM can inter- 
vene." — AP, Durban. 


Serb attack 


on village 


Serb forces were reported to 
have attacked the Kosovan 
village of Tusus, south-west of 
the capital Pristina, yester- 
day after inhabitants ignored 
a warning to surrender their 
weapons following an attack 
on a Serb patroL — AP. 

Toxic depths 

Traces of toxic chemicals In 
the bodies of dead mlnke and 


sperm whales indicate that 
manmade pollution is spilling 
deep into foe -Atlantic, Dutch 
scientists said yesterday. The 
whales feed 3.000ft below the 
surface, suggesting that pollu- 
tion has spread further than 
previously thought — AP. 


Blow to III troops 


No evidence has been found 
to support foe theory that US 
soldiers claiming to be suf- 
fering Gulf war syndrome 
were exposed to nerve gas 
or chemical weapons, a US 


Senate committee reported 
yesterday. It added that the 
Pentagon may have over- 
estimated foe number of sol- 
diers exposed to such 
weapons. — AP. 


Pecking order 


North-western China is plan 
ning to double next year the 
number of chickens It trains 
to hunt locusts, after foe sue 
cess of 100.000 birds this yea: 
in controlling Its biggest In 
festatlon of the Insects to £ 
decade. — AP. 


F OOD imports into Rus- 
sia are dropping 
sharply, traders bave 
stopped trading, and the price 
of a ride on the Moscow metro 
jumped by 50 per rent yester- 
day as the dread spectre of 
hyperinflation .returned to a 
country that thought It had 
banished it 

After a shopping spree last- 
ing several days to which 
Muscovites cleared the 
shelves of Imparted goods at 
old prices, there were few 
takers yesterday at the 
restocked, repriced stores. 

An Interfax survey yester- 
day showed that domestically 
produced food had gone up 
20 per cent on average in Mos- 
cow. and imports by 80 per 
cent. Foreign cigarettes 
doubled to price. 

The manager of a big new 
supermarket that has just 
opened on Tishinskaya 
Square was asked if he 
thought Russia could adapt as 
Latin America had, to a sus- 
tained period of high inflation. 

“Now you're comparing us 
to the Third World!'' he said 
angrily, and turned away. 

The value <rf the rouble 
against hard currencies has 
been unclear since foe central 
bank suspended currency 
trading on the main Moscow 
exchange last week. Yester- 
day foe bank fixed the rate, 
somewhat arbitrarily, at 9.33 
to the dollar — a drop of 
about 50 per cent since the 
crisis began. Other economic 
players put it at anywhere 
from 10 to 13. 

Punters to the fringe risk 
world of the Chicago futures 
exchange were betting that by 
the middle of next year the 
rouble would be worth about a 
quarter of its value before de- 
valuation began on August 17. 

The most shocking develop- 
ment for Muscovites was the 
increase in the price of aplas- 
tic metro token. It jumped 
from two to three roubles, the 
first increase to 14 months. 
The withdrawal of subsidies, 
bouts of inflation and cur- 
rency reforms have Increased 
the price of a metro journey 
60,000-fbId since April 1991. 

The effects of foe devalua- 
tion. debt default and political 
crisis are still feeding 
through to customers and 
businesses. But the entire 
economy revolved around foe 
relationship between foe dol- 
lar and the rouble. 

Without a reliable ex- 
change rate there can be no 
commerce, and without a gov- 
ernment there can be no reli- 
able exchange rate. 

“There are no transactions 
or payments really happen- 
ing, ” said Steven Snaith, a 
British partner to foe Moscow 
office of Coopers & Lybrand. 
“The amount of imports and 


exports has been massively 
reduced. 

'i work to the financial ser- 
vices sector and all the deals 1 
was working on bave been 
put on hold. Capital markets 
no longer exist and the equity 
market is a trickle. Until we 
get a government and it 
comes out with a strategy, 
everything will stay on hold 
and stagnate and things will 
get worse." 

Despite foe official insis- 
tence that reform would stay- 
on track, few doubt that foe 
next government will be 
forced to stoke inflation by 
feeding foe demand for cash 
with foe only resource at its 
disposal, the printing presses. 

A1 Breach, a Moscow-based 
British economist, said that 
even under Sergei Kiriyenko's 
government sacked last week, 
soft rouble loans worth about 
£3^ billion had been pumped 
into the economy. "They’re 
printing,’’ be said. “It's just a 
question of how fast" 

A delegation from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is 
due In Moscow today to as- 
sess Russia's eligibility for a 


‘Imports and 
exports have been 
massively reduced. 
All our deals have 
been put on hold’ 


£2.6 billion slice of the fund’s 
rolling loan programme. Mr 
Breach said there was no 
chance Russia would get foe 
money: "Nil would be push- 
ing it They’re way off foe 
map on all foe monetary 
criteria." ■ 

Half Russia's consumables 
are Imported, and although 
many of these are luxury 
items there was fear yester- 
day about foe degree to which 
the country particularly its 
big cities — has become de- 
pendent on imported food. 

The fact that Moscow's city 
hall felt it necessary to soothe 
citizens with news that re- 
tailers and wholesalers had 
several months’ supply of 
staple goods was a throwback 
to foe shortage-ridden past 

Many Russians seemed to 
be comforting themselves yes- 
terday with the idea that they 
had survived hard times be- 
fore and would do so again. 

But foe economy has al- 
tered radically since the early 
1990s and one of foe biggest 
imponderables is how foe 
new class of private employ- 
ers will respond to foe crisis. 
Russian workers have been 
docile in foe face of unpaid 
wages, but if tbe backlog is 
not indexed and wages do not 
increase they may be pushed 
too far. 
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Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 

■■ROM all over the 
planet, graduates of 
■ the RCSrs (Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland) 
class of 1988 are flying to 
D ublin for a 10-year 
reunion, at their alma 
mater. Over 100 people (52 
surgeons and their spouses 
and children) are coming 
Cram five continents for an 
event, from Thursday to 
Saturday, planned for well 
overayear. How witty of 
the RCSI, then, to have 
asked Bill Clinton to lunch 
cm Friday. What could be 
nicer than a flying visit 
from the president, even if 
this means that the 52 sur- 
geons and their families are 
now barred from the build- 
ing on Friday? Oddly, the 
surgeons seem irked, not 
only at the grotesque rude- 
ness; but also because many 
are from Arab countries 
where Clinton is regarded 
as an amoral serial adul- 
terer who bombs Muslim 
countries to divert atten- 
tion Cram domestic prob- 
lems. The US embassy In 
Dublin refuses to comment, 
but promises an explana- 
tion. A. private college 
which relies on the Arab 
world for much of Its in- 
come, the RCSI would do 
well to come up with one 
itself. We wish it luck. 


M N American candi- 
mm date emerges for 
i^^LBook of the Month. It 
has already drawn praise 
from Bernard Lown of the 
Harvard School of Public 
Health, who “read this in- 
formative book with disbe- 
lief and mounting rage. 
Being denied the biologic 
right to urinate not only in- 
jures the kidneys but is 
probably a potent risk fac- 
tor for heart problems ... a 
vital, important book”. In- 
deed so. We await our copy 
of Void Where Prohibited: 
Rest Breaks and the Right to 
Urinate on Company Time 
with rapacious desire. 

I N what chroniclers of 
Westminster life view as 
“potentially the most 
significant political defec- 
tion since Winston Chur- 
chill first crossed the floor 
of the House”, my old friend 
Andrew Lloyd Webber may 
be preparing to ditch the 
Tories. My so-called rival in 
the Sunday Telegraph 
reports that noble Lord 
Andrew, upset at being Ig- 
nored by William Hague, 
plans to join New Labour. 
Can it be? Andrew is abroad 
— he has taken his tropical 
amoeba away for a romantic 
holiday a deux — but we 
hope to have news soon. 


W HILE on holiday 

myself, and ponder- 
ing the Diary and 
Its failings. I came to the 
conclusion that what is 
clearly required is more 
marketing — and to this 
end, a Focus Group is to be 
set up. Details of how you 
can get to spend one evening 
a week discussing the 
Diary’s drawbacks over 
stale crisps and warm white 
wine will appear here soon. 
In the meantime, the old 
strategy of targeting the 
mature reader continues. 
My thanks, then, to Betty 
Tncker. one of our nonage- 
narian champagne winners, 
who writes to report drink- 
ing our health on her 95th 
birthday. With Mrs Tuck- 
er’s permission, the photo- 
graph below will feature 
shortly in a major national 
poster campaign not only 
for the Diary, but for the 
newspaper Itself. 


I N California, the art of 
marriage guidance be- 
comes ever more sophis- 
ticated. At one recent group 
session held hi a Fresno ca- 
thedral, a couple exchanged 
not only home truths but 
also bullets. Michael Mar- 
tin began the ftm with his 
revolver, reports Ed Haiti- 
well in FHM. before his Wife 
whipped a pistol from her 
parse and returned fire. 

But isn't that just the thing 
about marriage guidance 
— how can you progress 
unless you’re prepared to 
share your pain? 


Ilia 
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The Terror Bill 


My emergency Bill is because of 
Omagh. And foreign crimes 



L AST night, the Home 
Office published its Crim- 
inal Justice (Terrorism 
and Conspiracy) Bill, which 
parliament has been recalled 
to rush through today in emer- 
gency session. 

At the same time, Sinn Fein 
president Gerry Adams issued 
a surprise statement 
apparently committing the 
Provisional IRA to a much 
more definite abjuration af 
violence. Mr Adams said of the 
Omagh bombing: “This ap- 
palling act was carried out by 
those opposed to the peace pro- 
cess. It is designed to wreck the 
process and everyone should 
work to ensure the peace pro- 
cess continues as is the clear 
wish qf the people of the 
island. Sinn Fein has c a l le d 
for a complete half to such 
actions and has urged all 
armed groups to stop immedi- 
ately . . . Sinn Fein is commit- 
ted to exclusively peaceful and 
democratic means to achieve a 
uxty forward ...We are com- 
mittal to making conflict a 
th ing of the past . . . Sinn Fein 
believe the violence we have 
seen must be for all of us now 
a thing of the past, over, done 
with, and gone.' 

Below, the Home Secretary 
explains why he believes that 
it is still necessary to force 
through the emergency Bill, 
with its extra powers against 
even non-terrorist crimes com- 
mitted abroad. 

WHEN MPs assemble today 
for the recall of parliament, 
they will do so with a clear 
sense of responsibility — a 
responsibility to take new, 
tough action against terror- 


ism following the appalling 
outrage of Omagh and more 
broadly to tackle the increas- 
ing threat from international 
terrorism. 

The Good Friday Agree- 
ment has created a new mood 
in Northern Ireland, wit- 
nessed by overwhelming sup- 
port for the peace process. 

We welcome the statement 
made by Sinn Fein yesterday I 
which will help to build on ] 
this process and break down 
barriers of mistrust. But 
there Is a despicable readi- 
ness by small splinter groups 
to try to throw the peace pro- 
cess off course through 
wretched and indiscriminate 
violence. We will not allow 
them to succeed. 


infringement of human 
rights. There are. rightly, 
safeguards for civil liberties. 
For example, wider infer- 
ences from silence may only 
be drawn If the accused has 
been permitted access to a 
solicitor. 

The draft Criminal Justice 
(Terrorism and Conspiracy) 
Bin published yesterday pro- 
vides for the opinion of a , 
senior police officer on some- j 
one’s membership of a pro- 
scribed organisation to be ad- 
missible as evidence in court 

But It does not mean some- 
one can be automatically con- 
victed on the word of the 
police. It does mean such a 
professional judgment will be 
available to the courts — to be 


We will not let the UK be used as a base 
for the organisation of terrorism or other 
overseas crimes. The need for action is 
urgent But we are not rushing into this 


We already have an array 
of legal powers to combat 
these terrorist activities, 
however we most be ready to 
amend those powers, where 
necessary, to counter any de- 
ficiencies which emerge. 

Our purpose this week is 
tight and specific: to have an 
immediate operational im- 
pact on terrorism now and to 
have a deterrent effect 
against terrorism in the 
future. These are not panic 
measures, but thought- 
through, focused and specific 
remedies. They are not an 


tested by the courts, consid- 
ered by the courts, a n d ac- 
cepted or rejected by the 
courts, and there must be cor- 
roboration of the officer’s evi- 
dence, too- There are also mea- 
sures In the Bin designed to 
deal with people who attempt 
to use our shares as a safe 
haven when they conspire to 
commit terrorist and other 
serious offences abroad. 

We will not let the United 
Kingdom be used as a base for 
the organisation of terrorism 
or other overseas crimes. Our 
tradition of tolerance is real, 


The Bill’s a disgrace 



Conor Gearty 

T HERE may or may not 
be a case for new laws 
to counter political 
violence in the United King- 
dom. There is no case what- 
soever for using the fear of 
terrorism as a tool with 
which to debilitate further 
oar already much -damaged 
parliamentary democracy. 
This Is precisely what the 
shoals of MPs wandering 
aimlessly and unexpectedly 
around Westminster will 
do today. They will vote 
Into law an anti-terrorism 
Bill, proudly called “draco- 
nian” by its sponsors, 
which none of them will 
have bad a chance properly 
to see, much less to study 
and reflect upon. 

They will pass this law 
without rational argument 
because rational argument 
will be impossible; the 
Commons debate will be en- 
tirely devoid of detail, ex- 
cept for the “facts” that 
will be supplied by the 
spies and the police 
through the supportive me- 
dium of their Home 
Secretary. 

It Is a disgraceful exer- 
cise from a party that stood 
up for civil liberties during 
the dark days of the 1980s 


and one that contains a 
handful of cabinet minis- 
ters with a long track re- 
cord In opposing the Pre- 
vention of Terrorism Act. 

New Labour has abol- 
ished history, so it will not 
know that we have been 
here many times before. 
The cowering of parliament 
by emergency procedure Is 
a tried and trusted method 
of bypassing the con- 
straints that democracy 
has imposed on the internal 
security services. 

The original Prevention 
of Terrorism Act is most 
frequently quoted in 
regard, but there are many 
other examples. In the last 
week before the summer 
recess in 1939, the Com- 
mons and Lords were sud- 
1 denly required to rush 
through draconian anti- 
IRA legislation on the basis 
of supposedly dramatic in- 
formation, which it later 
emerged the executive had 
had available to it for over 
six mouths, and which was 
in any event far less Impor- 
tant than It was made to 
appear at the time. 

The same trick was 
pulled off in 1996, when 
parliament took just a few 
days to rash through 
swingeing police powers In 
anticipation of an IRA cam- 


I paign that never in fact ma- 
terialised — without (so far 
I as one can tell) these new 
| powers being extensively 
deployed to prevent it. 

Even voting through im- 
printed legislation is not 
unprecedented. It hap- 
pened in 1972, when parlia- 
ment took just a few hours 


This rejected piece 
of authoritarian 
flotsam, recycled 
in a seedy plot 

to overturn an Important 
judgment by the Northern 
Ireland Chief Justice on the 
extent of the Province’s 
Special Powers Act. Despite 
assurances, that legislation 
was subsequently deployed 
retrospectively against 
Republican prisoners. 

This intimi dation of par- 
liament is entirely rational 
from the executive’s point 

of view. Just a year ago, 

parliament successfully 
saw off Michael Howard’s 
(and Jack Straw’s) efforts 
to empower the police to 
interfere with’ private prop- 
erty at wilL Howard's tacti- 
cal misjudgment then was 


and vital to our democracy, 
oar character and our free- 
dom. But there will be no 
hiding {dace here for those 
seeking to destroy those val- 
ues — here or elsewhere. And 
there wffl. be safeguards —for 
example, the attorney-gener- 
al's consent wQl be required 
to prosecute in cases relating 
to overseas offences. 

We are clear about what we 
are doing. The need for action 
Is urgent Rut we are not 
rushing into any of this. It Is 
significant that today and 
tomorrow also the republic of 
Ireland is taking complemen- 
tary legislative measures to 
our own, as well as being a 
graphic Illustration of the im- 
portance of cross-border co- 
operation in tackling terror- 
ism, wherever we find it 
The recall of parliament Is 
important in giving us foe 
powers we need to do that We 
win review those powers as 
part of the consultation paper 
on future, permanent 
counter-terrorism legislation 
which we will publish in the 
autumn. That is foe place for 
looking at wide-ranging pro- 
posals — not the specifics of 
this week’s B3L 
Today’s measures are tight, 
targeted and timely. But they 
are more than that: they are 
part of our intention to keep 
meeting our responsibility to 
the majority of people In 
Northern Ireland and 
throughout the UK who want 
to see peace — and to see that 
those who oppose it are de- 
feated. It is an intention I am 
determined to see succeed. 

Jack Straw ts Home Secretary 


to choose the weapon of 
persuasion over that of co- ! 
erdon. Exposed to debate, 
his nonsensical dracon- 
ianism could not long 
survive. 

More to today's point, 
towards the end of the last 
parliament, the House of 
Commons refused to sup- 
port a private member’s 
Bill which would have 
marie criminal in Britain 
any conspiracy to commit 
acts of “terrorism” abroad. 
Now we hear that this piece 
of rejected authoritarian 
flotsam is to be recycled as 
part of the Bill to be 
whisked though .today. 
What has persecuting the 
opponents of Britain's 
favourite despots got to do 
with Omagh? Is the sneak- 
ing of this provision 
through without proper 
scrutiny what this con- 
trived panic Is really 
about? 

The saddest figures in the 
whole seedy plot are the 
two leaders of the parlia- 
mentary lemmings. Jack 
Straw and Tony Blair. Un- 
questionably they are well- 
meaning. It is possible that 
they began their political 
careers with a principled 
commitment to the demo- 
cratic process. In earlier 
days they may even also 


have believed themselves 
committed to the protection 
of this country’s traditional 
civil and political liberties. 
Such beliefs need to be able 
to stand firm not only on 
good days but also on bad 
ones, when the pressure for 
change Is swirling all 
around. On this yardstick, 
they have felled at the first 
major test of their mettle. 

The shadowy forces be- 
hind our elected represen- 
tatives, responsible for 
“national security” and 
“counter-terrorism” and 
the like, must be rubbing 
their hands with glee. Even 
if it abases itself this week, 
there is an opportunity for 
parliament to recover some 
dignity. 

The Home Secretary has 
been promising a White 
Paper on terrorism for over 
a year, with a view to yet 
more legislation. In the 
autumn, parliament should ! 
institute an Inquiry Into 
the whole panoply of our 
anti-terrorism laws, so that ! 
in future the democrats «*« i 
joust with the security ex- 
perts for the nation’s 
attention. 

Conor Gearty Is professor of 
human rights law at King’s 
College London, and a barrister 
at Essex Court Chambers 


The smiling 

breakaway 



I^HHERE’S not too much 

■ that’s Scottish at the 

■ Edinburgh Festival. For 
every bagpipe player on 
Princes Street, there are three 
K irmikn Yamaguchl Modem 
Dance campanil and half a 
dozen African Julius Caesars 
on the fringe. It’s an interna- 
tional festival, and that’s the 
way Edinburgh likes It. 

Still, even in these last 
days, the committed festival- 
goer could spot the odd slice 
of Scottish culture squeezing 
through the cracks — fim in 
itself and a useful way to test 
the temperature of a country 
that a year ago voted to create 
its own parliament and in just 
eight months will choose the 
people to sit in it. Scotland is 
about to govern itselfi so what 
are the artists and writers, ac- 
tors and comedians saying 
about It? 

At first glance, hot much. 
Even the trio of comics who 
bill themselves as the Cream 
of Scottish failed to crack a 
single overfly political gag, 
the coming parliament at 
Holyrood not earning so 
much as a mention. Of course, 
there was plenty of tradi- 
tional Scottish self-depreca- 
tion: about the “shite” foot- 
ball team, tbe fondness for 
getting “pished” and the ap- 
palling diet of “Im Bru and 
chip fat”. Marian Kilpatrick 
announced: “We’re top of the 
international league for heart 
disease —still, it’s nice to win 
at something.” 

Contemporary Scottish cul- 
ture Is an equally rich vein, 
with gags aplenty about 
Trainspotting and Sean Con- 
nery. Fred Macaulay added a 
new twist, imagining James 
Bond rewritten by Irvine 
Welsh (in which "Q” Is 
merely an abbreviation for 
“Fuck You”). And, of course, 
the hardiest of perennials — 
anfl-Engllahness. Macaulay 
explained that water privati- 
sation enabled Scotland to 
charge ftigland 95 million a 
month for water. "For a mil- 
lion more well stop pissing in 
it first." 

But there was not much of 
that The angry. Sassenach - 
bashing Braveheartism of 
earlier years seems to have 
faded a little, losing its heat 
As one fateDectual of Scottish ! 
nationalism, adapting Milan 
Kondera. puts it “We are 
abandoning kitsch and opting 
for existence.” 

At the Traverse theatre, 
home of Scottish new writing, I 
the big festival bit was Perfect I 
Days — a kind of Caledonian 
Bridget Jones, a tale of per- 
sonal angst free of the polemi- j 
cal fire of did. "Once you’re 
getting your own parliament, 
the agitprop loses some of Its 
bile,” says the Traverse’s ar- 
tistic director, Philip How- 
ard. Writers are no longer 
ranting, he says. i 

Last year’s vote seems to 
have lanced the boil of Scot- 
tish ire, releasing artists fr o m 
the did, narrow debates — the 1 
struggle against a loathed, 
remote Conservative govern- 
ment — enabling them to 
ta ck l e instead the universal 
questions of life and love. The 
result has not been a sudden 
surge of activity, says the di- 
rector. “There’s a real, bur- 
geoning sense of confidence 
which comes from a nation at 
ease with itself” 

Which should be very bad 
news for the Scottish National 
Party. Surely the SNP relies 
upon dissatisfaction with the 
states quo. positively 
requires anger toward Lon- 
don, for its support? If Scots 
are at ease with themselves 
what need have they of a 
party whose raison d'etre Is 
profound upheaval, a rupture 
from the part and away from 
tbe United Kingdom toward 
independence? 

S URELY the new kinder, 
gentler nationalism is 
proof that Scots are 
quite content with the devolu- 
tionary compromise, the half- 
way house between separat- 
ism and subjugation to 
Whitehall they voted for In a 
referendum a year ago? 

And yet the evidence tells a 
different story. Polls show 
nearly two in three Scots are 


convinced that independence 
will be a fact within 10 years, 
a narrow majority of them fa- 
vouring that outcome. More 
urgently, the SNP has main- 
tained a healthy lead over 
Labour for the past five 
months — igniting a real con- 
test In next May’s elections 
for Holyrood. On the polling 
data alone, the notion of Alex 
Sahnond, not Donald Dewar, 
as Scotland’s first First Min- 
ister is now a genuine possi- 
bility. As if to confirm the 
shift the governing classes 
are starting to take Indepen- 
dence seriously. In a major 
propaganda coup. Sahnond 
has accepted an invitation to 
meet Prince Charles to dis- 
cuss the implications of Scot- 
tish statehood — not least for 
a royal family whose kingdom 
m i gh t be about to shrink. 

The move has touched off a 

row with republicans in the 
SNP, but for Salmond It is a 
godsend, allowing him to 
boast that separatism is no 
longer a cause of the flaky 
fringe, but is right in the po- 
litical mainstream. Even the 
unwelcome news that Scot- 
land’s biggest company, the 
insurance firm Standard Life, 
has drawn up an escape plan 
from an independent Scot- 
land ariris to the aura of inev- 
itability. And it’s that — the 
belief that statehood Is com- 
ing sooner or later — which 
explains tbe current mUrin«« 
of political feeling. say the na- 
tionalists. Independence is no 
longer even seen as "a big 
deal”, quips one SNP leader, 
merely the next stage In the 
current process. Scots know 
their destiny, he says: that's 
why they don't have to fight 
for It as keenly or demand it 
as lootfiy. 

Outsiders visiting Scotland 
might well agree, feeling that 
they’re in a separate country 
already. The papers are Scot- 
tish, the tea is “Scottish 
Blend, brewed to acoompany 
the finest Scottish water”, 
while the television is about 
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The vote last year 
seems to have 
lanced the 
boll of Scottish ire 


to go the same way. BBC Scot- 
land is hatching plans to ditch 
the current Six O’clock News 
and broadcast its own 
n ational and international 
bulletin from Glasgow, Scot- 
tish Television already opts 
out of several programmes 
shown across the rest of the 
ITV network. 

Bit by bit Scotland is break- 
ing away. Labour is panicky; 
expanding to an unprece- 
dented seven its ministerial 
team In the Scottish office, 
chiefly to take on the SNP. 
Some of them now believe 
that, in staging last year's ref- 
erendum, they have created a 
monster. For the Edinburgh 
parliament will repatriate 
politics to Scotland, enahUng 
Scots to debate their own 
health, education and spend- 
ing closer to home. That will 
become a hard habit to break, 
and a hard one to keep within 
set limits. Once Scots develop 
a taste for power and self-rule, 
they will want more of it not 
In a particularly militant 
way. just as part of the run oT 
normal politics. 

Labour risks getting caught 
on the wrong side of this 
trend, obliged to champion 
tee cause of Westminster and 
the Union as the key distinc- 

tioM between them and the 

Labour's rumoured slo- 
gan for the 199a elections is 
wst of British”. The SNP, 
meanwhile, rejoices in "Scot- 
land s Party”, in the current 
®ood, there’s no doubt where 
the votes are. 
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Don’t knock 

u m SOllI 

the Duma 3 

grou 

It’s democracy in action St 

char 

TOE State Duma is Russia’s main democrat- whil 
ically elected assembly. Its members have polit 
interests and principles — and constituents, din 
to whom they must look for re-election! rant 

When the Duma rejects the nomination of a Russ 

prime minister, as it has done in the case of Prirc 
Victor Chernomyrdin, that should not be ^ho 
instantly characterised as a dangerous ob- Sure 
struction to the efforts to find a solution to nien 
the country’s economic crisis. This is demo- and 
cratic politics, with political groupings and feita 
individuals manoeuvring for position while Spon 
appealing to their supporters and to the lead 
public at large as they do so. Risky gtirfr whei 
admittedly, when the economic and political conn 
prospects are so dire. Yet it is precisely °r e 
because they are so dire that the Duma iDne 
should not be condemned for making the refo* 
most of a transition which offers it what it °PP° 
does not normally enjoy under Russia's Tb 
excessively presidential constitution, a sub- had 
stantial influence over events. conn 

As President Clinton and President Yett- °PP° 
sin, both diminished men, play out empty hloc, 
roles in their Moscow meetings, the mis- soda 
takes of the past are clearly to be seen. The by G 
West put its bets on Yeltsin as a strong man , they 
and now that he is weak, it hardly knows wro* 
what to do, except to cast around for a new hi ax 
strong man and hope that maybe Chemo- derm 
myrdin will do. We see the Russian crisis not ’ 
through spectacles in which one lens is Yells 
focused on our own economic difficulties Presi 
and another on the need to ensure that less 
Russia’s nuclear weapons array is secure, have 


‘There is no evidence to 
link British Muslims to 
any act of terrorism’ 

Ghayasuddin Siddiqui, Letters 


Western governments thus have a tendency ! 
to welcome the autocratic and authoritarian 
solutions which, out of tire other comer of 
their mouths, they say they deplore. But the 
“Sifi purpose of the parties and political 
groupings in the Duma is not to bring swift 
reassurance to worried Westerners or to 
halt the slide on other peoples’ stock ex- 
changes. It is to do what is right fin: Russia, 
while still competing with one another for 
political advantage. After all, if Chernomyr- 
din is eventually successful in winning 
enough Duma support, the chances are that 
Russia will have picked not only its next 
prime minister hurt it s Tiext pr esi d ent, a man 
who might head the country for a decade. 
Surely it is not surprising when Duma 
members question whether this mediocre 
and limited figure, so involved in past 
failures, and so beholden to Russia’s irre- 
sponsible new business class, is the man to 
lead Russia into the next century? And 
where did tins Chernomyrdin candidacy 
come from? Out of that, same business class, 
or elements of it, dismayed at Yeltsin’s 
illness and at the policies of the young 
reformers to whom he had given- a brief 
opportunity in power. 

These are the reasons why Chernomyrdin 
had such a rough ride. It is not just the 
communists and the nationalists who are 
j opposing Chernomyrdin, but the Yabloko 
Woe, which is the nearest Russia has to a 
social democratic party. That grouping, led 
I by Grigori Yavlinsky, opposes him because 
they see him as the wrong man with the 
wrong policies. The communists, who were 
in any Case about tO launch a campaig n of 
demonstrations a gains t the government do 
not want to moderate their opposition to 
Yeltsin except on terms humiliating to the 
president Chernomyrdin could neverthe- 
less eventually make it the communists 
have changed their minds before. In any 


drawn out process, new candidates will 
emerge. Such candidates may or may not be 
better than Chernomyrdin and may or may 
not have a serious cha nce of achiev ing 
power. And the West may grit its teeth at 
the market uncertainties to which a longer 
transition in Russia will contribute. Yet 
who can dray that Russia’s elected repre- 
sentatives have a right to take their time 
over a decision of such critical importance 
for their country? 

Bully Blair 

The bill is too short and too soon 

IF, after Omagh, the Government bad said it 
was carrying out a broad review of anti- 
terrorist measures we would have wel- 
comed it And if that exercise had produced ' 
arguments for changing court procedure or 
fingering members of fringe groups on a | 
policeman’s say-so they might have per- 
suaded — provided Commons’ debate had I 
fiiQy ventilated dashes with the European ' 
Convention on Human Rights and anxiety 
about our growing rush-tojudgmrat cul- 
ture, shown in the response to the arrest of 
Kenneth Noye in S pain. 

Instead, barely 24 hours of Parliamentary 
time is being given to the bill. This is all too 
short and all the worse for providing Home 
Office opportunists with a chance to tack on 
very different law to do with the policing of 
people suspected of involvement in terror- 
ism abroad. (Oh, and while we are at it, let’s 
throw in some crowd-pleasing mention of 
paedophiles and drug traffickers). The very 
imprecision of the category “terrorist” and 
the historical odium attached to conspiracy 
law ought on their own to have been enough 
to delay thfe bill for some mnnthc 

And yet the Government has had months. 


Before Good Friday the response of the die- 
hards to peacemaking had been predictable 
— Omagh was only unpredictably bloody. 
Gaps in the law, if there are any, are thus 
likely to have been long evident. What has 
changed since Omagh are attitudes in the 
Republic. But because the Irish parliament 
convenes is no good reason for the British 
Government to act it is preposterous to 
think that terrorists could be driven north 
to seek sanctuary in Ulster. It is hard to 
escape the suspicion that Mr Blair is play- 
ing buddy politics. His new pal Bertie, like 
Iris old buddy Bill, is anxious that the Brits 
are “on side” and Mr Blair, his Cabinet 
colleagues no more resistant than butter in 
tire summer sim, obliges. 

The Government’s best argument for new 
law mainly applicable in Northern Ireland 
is also its worst Firmness is intended to 
reassure the Unionists. But, as Mo Mowlem 
is now admitting, what really matters is 
whether the Provisional IRA makes conces- 
sions on arms. Those disrupting the peace 
process are not the “Real IRA” but Sinn 
Fein tacticians unable to see that the pro- 
gramme of prisoner release could be jeopar- 
dised without a gesture from them. Yester- 
day’s statement by Sinn Fein President 
Gerry Adams that violence is “a thing of the 
past, over, done with and gone” was wel- 
come. But it will remain a straw in the wind 
until backed up by actions as well as words. : 

Sissons is wrong 

Television is for the people 

ITS tempting to side with Peter Sissons in 
tire latest spat between the BBC and its 
leading on-screen “talent”. Mr Sissons has 
been “in the business” for 34 years, his face 
becoming one of the reliable constants of 


broadcasting. He feels miffed that his views 
have not been sought out in the BBC’s 
gargantuan Programme Strategy Review. 

But, his attack on BBC managers for 
consulting focus groups was badly mis- 
guided. First it did him no favours person- 
ally — coming over as self-important When 
he lambasted BBC bosses for hinting that he 
and his fallow anchors were “dispensable", 
he forgot that there is not a mortal on the 
planet who is indispensable. 

But the newsreader was wrong on the 
substance of the argument too. For at the 
root of the current tension inside the BBC is 
a much more significant debate on the exact 
power viewers should exercise over broad- 
casting. That question ran throughout the 
Guardian Edinburgh International Televi- 
sion Festival which concluded this week. 
Producers and punters sparred over who 
was best placed to set the lead; the makers 
of programmes or those who watch them? 

The real challenge is to find a balance 
between, those two poles. For the BBC that 
means ensuring news remains serious and 
intelligent — but also that people actually 
watch and listen to it If that means taking 
soundings among real viewers — even in 
the dreaded focus groups — that's legiti- 
mate: the alternative is to chum out pro- 
grammes which please 'the bigwigs but 
which fail to speak to the audience. Tony 
Ball, the chief executive of BBC News and 
the object of the Sissonsites’ ire. is in fact 
pursuing an admirable goal — trying to 
reconnect those who are gradually tuning 
out of our national conversation. For that he 
deserves credit And if the result is that 
journalism is forced to become less pomp- 
ous and more accessible then that should be 
welcomed. To ignore the problem is to 
decide news is a commodity best kept pure 
for the elite — and “the People” might as 
well turn over and watch Changing Rooms. 
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Murali merrily 
gets away with it 

I TOO have a bent arm from a 
childhood right elbow frac- 
ture. but cannot bowl with 
Murali tharan’s control (9 for 
65, September l). Neverthe- 
less. ifl threw the ball down 
like a baseball pitcher, l could 
show the umpire that it is im- 
possible fix* me to straighten * 
my arm so, according to the 
laws of cricket, it is not a 
throw. But we’d all know it was 
really. It’s the final movement 
of the elbow as the arm turns 
over that makes it a throw. 
Murali merrily throws and 
gets away with it 
Tony Walsh. 

KentsHilL 

WOULD like to explain to Dr 


1 7 , cra.TTD few 


September 1) what a Building 
Facilities Manager .is, but Da 
so busy ensuring the smooth 
and cost efficient running of 
the air-conditioning, cleaning, 
security, catering, office 
moves, phones, fax machines, 
photocopiers, lifts, fire preven- 
tion, first aid ... In short, all 
the thing s which enable him to 
carry out his no doubt valu- 
able and unpretentiously titled 
work in comfort What would 
Dr Golby do without Refuse 
Operatives to empty his waste 
basket? 

Alan Myers. 

(Building Services 
Coordinator), 

London. 

London, Augusts!, 


gather to honour the Princess 

of Wales. Two million gather to 

celebrate carnival. Which Is 
the greater indicator of the 
mood of contemporary Brit- 
ain? Which story is on the front 

page ofThe Guardian, and 
which on page nine? 
Lawrence Sinclair. 

London. 

A MISTAKE in Saturday’s 
/\crossword surely. Music 

lover — Spice Girls fen? 

Rebekah Widdowfield. 

BWdnl. 


A rouble for your thoughts 


A LEX Brummer’s crit- 
icisms ofWestem “inac- 
tion” at Russia’s cot 
lapse (That falling feeling; 
September l) is understand- 
able, but misses the point The 
GTs problem has not been 
whether to intervene, but 
what can he done, given the 
Kremlin’s catastrophic lack of 
political will and economic • 
forethought Aid has disap- 
peared or been misused, ad- 
vice and assistance ignored or 

misunderstood, and "democ- 
ratisation" become tittle more 
I than a cover for the enrich- 
ment of a small and inter-con- 
nected political, business and 
criminal 61ite. 

The parallel is often made 
with the Marshall Plan hut 
then the recipient nations 
were either gratefal to have a 
liberal capitalist model forced 
on them or bad tittle option. 
The IMF has had no greater 
success telling the Kremlin to 

introduce tigbtand rational 
financial control than West- 
ern governments have in per- 
suading the Russians to 


launch a serious crackdown 
on the metfiya which plunders 
and distorts the economy. 

Ultimately, while the out- 
side world can exhort, encour- 
age and enthuse, we must ac- 
cept that Russia’s fate is in the 
hands of the Russian people 
alone. 

Dr Mark GaleottL 
Director, Organised Russian 
and Eurasian Crime 
Research Unit. 

H AVING worked far sev- 
eral years in consumer 
protection in Russia (West 
vulnerable to turbulence, 
August 28), I am increasingly 
concerned that an illusion is 
developing in the Western 
press that markets have been 
tried there in deregulated 
form and have failed. This has 
not happened for ordinary 
consumers. 

TtawpWig daimfl that ipfpr . 
ventlon in any guise was 
frowned upon. Russia has 
huge bureaucracies devoted to 
market control. They include 
the State Security Inspector- 


My ex-husband and me 

IXATHARINE Vxner wrote a i him down a peg or 
l\fairly rum-judgmental ex- J picking toe more j- 


r\£airly non-judgmental ex- 
position of my feelings about 
The Separated (How could 
you? G2, August 28). I congrat- 
ulate her on her fairness and 
ability to portray my main 
points— that 1 care about my 
ex-husband, and thought The 
Separated was an exceptional 
piece of work. And that my 
pain grew out erf my power- 
lessness, and out of the nature 
of the piece, whichwas almost 
a description of observing 
somebody die. But here the 
corpse lives tsa to witness and 
also to feel the tragedy and the 
invasion Of privacy. 

However, she almost de- 
stroys my sentiments when 
i she decides to kick Tim in toe 
balls. Perhaps she could not 
resist the temptation to take 


him down a peg or two by 
picking the more juicy quotes 
from her interview, 
i I also thought it was a tad 
tacky to attack him person- 
ally. We both consented to the 
piece being written by her, but 
I don’t think she realty feels 
| consent would have been 
given had we seen the end 
product. At the end of the day. 
I thought her approach de- 
tracted from the piece and 
what is a serious subject — 
how far can/should a writer 
go. 

SarlnaLott-Lavjgna. 

London. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
posted address. We may edit 
letters. 


ate (40,000 employees); the 
State Standards Institute; the 
State Market Insp ec torate and 
j more than 40 services dealing 
I with product safety. They 
: have overlapping 
jurisdictions and large inspec- 
torates with powers to inter- 
vene at many levels in the pro- 
duction and distribution 

chain. 

My Russian colleagues in 
the Anti-Monopoly Service 
have calculated that these pro- 
cesses add 40 percent to the 
prices of basic commodities 
such as sugar, but that 40 per 
cent of food products still 
reach the market in sub-stan- 
dard condition. The process 
then is largely a failure, at 
great cost to the public. 

The danger is that the thesis 
of a “deregulated” Russia will 
be used to bolster the position 
of officials great and small, 
who inmosesuch hardens on 
the public in the name of con- 
sumer protection. 

Robin Simpson. 

Deputy Director, 

National Consumer Council 


Brum drum 

I OBJECT to Andrew de- 
ments’ assertion (The end of 
the affair, Review, August 29) 
that in toe pre-Rattle years the 
musical life ofBirmingham 
was shrouded In some kind of 
Egyptian darkness. 

I was a teenager in Birming- 
ham in the 1940s and attended 
many concerts during, and 
after, the war, when special 
youth concerts were orga- 
nised by the then conductor, 
the late George Weldon. These 
concerts were subsidised by 
the council and introduced 
many of us to classical music- 
Tbe orchestra, under Wel- 
don, was more than a “run of 
the min provincial orches- 
tra”, and.it made many 
recordings. 

David A Barton. 

Matlock, Derbyshire. 


I HAVE - REA SDN TO BEUEVE THAT 
YOC/fcE A MEMBER OEOIDLA&OVK. 




Cambridge still under the cosh 


“THE publicity surrounding 

I Eric Griffiths (Cult of Eric, 
cleverest man in England, 
reels after lesson in manners 
from Tracy, ofEssex, August 
29) merely contributes to the 
infantile and facetious “cult" 
which it seeks to dismantle. 

The "humiliation” suffered 
by “Tracy of Essex” may not 
only be an incident of a seri- 
ous abuse of power, but one in 
a catalogue of abuses. This 
furore could be interpreted as 
an Illustration not jukof one 
don’s aggressive superiority 
(or inferiority?) complex, bat 
also of the affectations of an 
§lite organisation. 

Griffiths may be an eccen- 
tric and “Pythonesque”. but it 
is Cambridge which enables 
him to operate, and which al- 
lows for the mythologising of 
his Uttle/bux/ws as manifes- 
tations erf the xnind of “the cle- 
verest in England”. 

The wider debate which 
could be sparked by this is on 
the role of the Oxbridge insti- 
tutions In the face erf the aboli- 
tion of its special hinds, and of 
the future ofhigher education 
as a whole. 

Are characters like Grif- 
fiths a necessary part ofa sys- 
tem too ancient to evolve and 
change, or will foe new master 

of Trinity College, Professor 


The lush and the lech 



W hat a pointless 
summit. Yeltsin 
looked as if he was 
saying to the cam- 
eraman: “You’re not my 

brother. Tell the nurse I didn’t 

like the cabbage.” Before mut- 
tering to Clinton: “Bfinusy, 
you’re that Mdse att .the teRy.” 
m a more lucid mome n t he 

may have said: “Here, 1 know a 
place that does a late lock-in. 


why don't we hold the rest of 
the talks down there?” 

So that If they’d had their 
own way they’d have emerged 
at 3 am wi& an agreed docu- 
ment that read: "The IMF 
guarantees — hang on I’ve lost 
me fags — oy Boris, we’re 
much the same, you and me. 1 
mean, we've both devalued a 
few roubles in our time, haaaa 
haaaa. Where were we? Oh 
yeah, you’re a bit abort WeB I 
can do you a couple of billion 
tn you get yourself straight” 
Its only seven years since 
the free market wot its final 
victory over co mmuni s m , 
marking the “end erf history” 
and a New World Order. Now 
the world hurtles into chaos, 
led by a pair of downs. 

And noose else appears to 
have any answers either. Ac- 
cording to the Financial 
Times, Helmut Kohl tele- 
phoned ftlwrtwn . Yeltsin and 
Blair at the weekend to tell 
them: ~ “Russia' must take the 
necessary steps for a lasting 


solution.” If rally someone had 
thought of that before. Now 
economists will say “My God, 
I think Kohl’s cracked It. He’s 
taken the orthodox theory of 
taking u n necessary steps that 
daft work, and turned it on Its 
head.” Yet, according to a Ger- 
man spokesman, the other 
leaders “emphatically sup- 
ported Kohl’s statement". 
Whereas, surely a genuine 
leader would have said “is that 
all you rang me up to tell me, 
you thick German obT. 

Seme liberal economists pro- 
pose a modern version of the 
Keynesian plan, often para- 
phrased as a scheme whereby 
you get the economy muring 
by paying people to dig holes 
and fin flww fa a gain Ifs 
possible that Cli nton is sympa- 
thetic to this but, because cf 
the global nature of the ecomo- 
j my, needs a more drastic ver- 
j sion which involves him 
bombing hides in the ground 
I so that someone has to fin 
them in- Most economists 


agree that loans should only be 
advanced if Russia accepts 
“austerity measures”. But 

1 thousands of workers have 
| gone six months without being 
paid Bow do you get a ore 
austere than that? Will Yeltsin 
address the nation thus: 
"There are some miners earn- 
ing as much as nothing. To 
you I say this, you’re pricing 
yourselves out of a job. For too 
long you hare insisted an get- 
ting nothing for something. 
The country can no longer af- 
ford it” 

T HE arg umen t for “more 
reforms” is d e sperate, as 
the rash to privatise has 
mad* matters even worse. The 
problem is not that Western- 
style wealth isn’t being cre- 
ated, but that a few Western- 
style businessmen have 
grabbed It all; like YuriLuzh- 
kov who owns an oil refinery, 
fast food chato, newspaper, 
television station and still 
finds tirrto to be mayor of Mos- 


cow. How could he be mare af * 1 
a classic Western capitalist 
than that without growing a 
beard and failing out of a bal- 
loon? Russians must be watch- 
ing ntntf m and thinking bow 
much better off they are unde’ 
ca pitalism. 

They've still got shortages, 
food queues and valueless cur- 
rency hot now if they toss off 
the president, they can sell the 
book-rights to the highest bid- 
> der. 

Reform hasn't created the 
crisis, it's continued tt For toe 
truth is that Russia today is 
1 mn along remarkably similar 
lines to the way it was run 
under m»»mn intern; because 
Eastern communism and 
Western capitalism woe al- 
most the same to start with. 

Not only did a handful of 
wealthy people control the 
country, in pursuit of profit 
rather than human need, but 
in most cases they’re the same 
wealthy people. Reformer Yelt- 
sin was a party leader in 


Sverdlov, and Chernomyrdin 
an apparatchik in the gas in- 
dustry far a start 

So now some economists are 
admitting that Marx may have 
been right when he said that 
periodic crisis was an inevita- 
ble part of the profit system. 
For example Monday's Finan- 
cial Times headed its Lex 
column Pas Shpital revisit e d. 

Though it may be a while 
before the FT accepts the rest 
of Marx, at which point well 
see headlines like Tears far 
long-term fiscal gains on equi- 
ties in emerging markets as 
shares crash in leading units 
on Hang Seng index. ThatH 
teach toe greedy bastards”. 

While od Page 2, Samuel 
Britten argues for the over- 
throw of the state tn an article 
entitled: Medium-range 

Labour prospects realig n con- 
trasting inflation targets, prov- 
ing that sorely workers can 
run the world better than a 
drunk and an idiot with a 
cigar fetish. 


Leave us Muslims out of 
the anti-terror laws 

T HE anti-terrorism bill to be I mainstream. Going dov 
rushed through Parlia- I road that this Bin prom 


Amartya Sen. signal a real ini- 
tiative to recruit more stu- 
dents from state schools? It 
would be unfortunate if char- 
acters such as Griffiths, and 
pathetic actions, continue to 
bemythoiogised- 
Tamara Barae tt-Herrin. 

(Graduate of Cambridge 

University, 1998), 

London. 

W E hear that a Cambridge 
professor has bullied a 
young woman over whom he 
had authority. It seems un- 
likely she was the first, 
merely toe first whose com- 
plaints gained publicity. If he 
considered such behaviour ap- 
propriate In an interview, 
how does he treat the students 
already at Cambridge, who 
will be even less inclined to 
risk a complaint? 

Is toe education system the 
place for someone who bullies 
students, even if he ts toe sort 
of “character” who enlivens 
university life? And will his 
employers react to this inci- 
dent, or sit on their hands for 
fear of upsetting influential 
ex-students and friends? Such 
abuse can destroy a person's 
confidence and sense of self 
worth just as surely as rape. 
Alan Twite. 

East Barton, Suffolk. 


I rushed through Parlia- 
ment today (Rush to get anti- 
terror bill passed alarms MPs, 
August 31) is a response to toe 
bombings in Omagh. There is 
no justification for it to in- 
clude Muslims. 

No evidence exists to link 
British Muslims to any act of 
terrorism at home or abroad. 

The bill is a result of pres- 
sure exerted by Arab regimes 
to prevent British Muslims 
and Muslim dissidents speak- 
ing out openly and freely 
against toe nature of these op- 
pressive regimes, and toe 
level of support these govern- 
ments receive from the West 
British Muslims are at the 
bottom of all socio-economic 
piles. They suffer not only 
from racial, but also religious 
discrimination in Jobs, hous- 
ing and education. 

The Government should in- 
troduce policies to help lift 
them from their disadvan- 
taged position in society and 
bring them back into toe 


mainstream. Going down toe 
road that this Bin proposes 
will marginalise and farther 
alienate disillusioned, young, 
British Muslims who will sim- 
ply lose faith in toe system. 

The ghettos in which they 
live will become breeding 
grounds for radicals and ex- 
tremists who will wreak 
havoc in toe community in. 
five to 10 years' time. 

Dr Ghayasuddin Siddiqui. 
Leader of the Mu sl im 
Parliament 

C RITICS of the new mea- 
sure to allow a police- 
man's opinion, unsupported 
by any evidence, to be suffi- 
cient to convict have missed a 
clear advantage to the many 
victims of miscarriage of jus- 
tice in toe last 25 years. Sure, 
they would still have been 
framed by the police but the 
new system would mean there 
was no need to beat them first 
to extract a confession. 

Garry Allen. 

Brighton. 
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Frederick Heines 


tracking down the ghost of a particle 


F rederick "Fred" 

Reines, who has died 

aged 80. was known 
throughout the 
world of science as 
the father of neutrino phys- 
ics. As professor of physics at 
the University of California 
and subsequently professor 
emeritus, he had lived on the 
university campus for many 
years, and he died at the uni- 
versity’s Irving Medical Cen- 
tre at Orange. California. 

His fame rests on the suc- 
cess of a series of huge experi- 
ments, carried out with a 
gifted Los Alamos team dur- 
ing the 1950s. which con- 
firmed the existence of the ex- 
tremely small, elusive yet 
crucial sub-atomic particles 
known as neutrinos (“the lit- 
tle neutral ones”). At that 
time, many still believed neu- 
trinos to be either non-exis- 
tent or impossible to detect. 
Confirmation of their exis- 
tence rescued the fundamen- 
tal physical concept of energy 
conservation from violation 
and it is now recognised that 
neutrinos of several kinds 
play a range of fundamental 
roles in stellar evolution and 
major processes of the uni- 
verse. In 1995 — and in the 
view of many for too late — 
Reines was awarded the phys- 
ics Nobel prize for this work. 

A man whose passion for 
mathematics, physics and the 


development of experimental 
systems was matched only by 
his lifelong love of music. 
Frederick Reines was as 
much at home in Handel's 
Messiah or Gilbert and Sulli- 
van as he was with laboratory 
engineering. His gifts in- 
cluded a baritone voice whose 
operatic grandeur was recog- 
nised when he was still an, 
undergraduate, and which led' 
to training under a tutor from 
the conservatoire of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in New York. 
Although he could probably 
have made a career as a 
singer, physics and mathe- 
matics called the final tune 
and Reines developed into a 
scientist of international stat- 
ure whose advanced thinking 
often startled his colleagues 
and sometimes led into terri- 
tory where few could follow. 
The sound of snatches of, 
opera sung behind closed 
doors became an indication 
that be was wrestling with 
some deep mathematical 
problem. 

In 1951. at the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory and 
jointly with Clyde Cowan as 
team leader, he set up Project 
Poltergeist to develop mas- 
sive detectors to determine 
whether neutrinos could be 
shown to exist The first pro- 
posal. to set up detectors close 
to an atomic explosion — the 
richest available source of 


these ghost-like particles — 
was abandoned In favour of 

using the large flux of neutri- 
nos which theory said must 
be continually generated 
within nuclear reactors. 
These escape freely at the 
speed of light and, barely in- 
teracting with other matter, 
can penetrate right through 
the earth with only a very 
small chance of revealing 
their presence. They are. in 
short, virtually undetectable. 

This extraordinary sub- 
atomic particle was “in- 
vented” in 1930 by the Nobel 
laureate Wolfgang Pauli to 
resolve the problem of an ap- 
parent loss of energy evident 
in the common radioactive 
process known as beta decay. 
In this a radioactive nucleus 
emits an electron (the beta 
ray or particle) and the nu- 
cleus Itself increases its posi- 
tive charge by one unit, thus 
transmuting Into another 
element. Tritium, for exam- 
ple, decays by this process to 
holfnm, 

Beta decay was studied in- 
tensively after the turn of the 
century and the fundamental 
conservation laws of physics 
required that the emitted 
electrons should have a spe- 
cific energy. In 1914, to the 
consternation of the world of 
physics, the British scientist 
James Chadwick showed that 
beta decay electrons are emit- 



The Sound of 
snatches of opera 
sung behind 
closed doors 
indicated that he 
was wrestling with 
some deep 
mathematical 
problem 


ted in a continuous spectrum 
of energies and that in most 
events, energy appeared to be 
lost In 1980, as a “desperate 
remedy" for fundamental 
physics. Pauli proposed that 
the energy was being carried 
■way by hypothetical mass- 
less. chargeless particles 
which — by definition — 
would elude detection. Pauli's 
initial name for hia tiny parti- 
cle was a “ne u tr on " but, after 
Chadwick detected and 
named neutrons as the major 
neutral building blocks of the 
atomic nucleus, Pauli’s ghost- 
liicp particle was renamed the 
“neutrino." 

When Frederick Reines 
gained a brilliant doctorate at 
New York University in 1944 | 


he was immediately swept 
into the Manhattan atomic 
bomb project at Los Alamos, 
initially working in the theo- 
retical physics team with 
Richard Feynman. Reines be- 
came increasingly fascinated 
by the many complex roles 
which neutrinos might play 
in defining and refining the 
mathematics of nuclear reac- 
tions. In 1951 after taking part 
bn interpreting A-bomb tests 
and designing instrumenta- 
tion for the early H-bomb 
tests, Reines asked the great 
Enrico Fermi if he could 
switch from weapons work to 
the investigation of funda- 
mental particles. “Which fun- 
damental particles?” asked 
Fermi. "Neutrinos" said 


Reines “Brilliant'* answered 
Fermi "but how?" 

This was. in fact, a huge 
and perhaps insoluble prob- 
lem. yet the investigation was 
quickly approved. Reines 
later referred to the early Fif- 
ties as the Los Alamos era of 
"just go do it", a philosophy 
which was inherent in the 
huge requirements of the 
weapons programme. Work- 
ing with Clyde Cowan, a per- 
ceptive mathematician and 
very gifted engineer who had 
won awards for his wartime 
work on radar In the British 
section of the radiation lab- 
oratory at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and who 
turned out to be the perfect 
research partner and team co- 
leader. Project Poltergeist 
was established to detect the 
seemingly undetectable. 

Neutrinos can play a role in 
many reactions and Reines 
decided that, given enough of 
them, it might be possible to 
detect the very rare type of 
event in which they interact 
to produce the reverse reac- 
tion of their creation . — that 
is "reverse beta decay" — 
which in water would pro- 
duce a tiny flash of light that 
might be detected by a scintil- 
lation counter. The largest in- 
struments of this type in exis- 
tence at the time had a 
volume of about a cubic foot. 
Reines and Cowan built detec- 


tors the size of houses around 
huge tanks of highly purified 
water and. using the neutrino 
flux of the Hanford reactor 
(which was busy making 
weapons plutonium) and later 
the Sa vannah River reactor, 
constructed giant-sized ex- 
periments designed to distin- 
guish neutrino reactions from 
all other particle events. In 
1956 they published confirma- 
tion that Pauli’s elusive and 
hypothetical particle was real 
and that it reacted as pre- 
dicted. Mathematical percep- 
tions of the nature of matter 
and of cosmic evolution were 
transformed. 

Reines. born in Peterson. 
New Jersey, to immigrant 
parents who had come from 
the same village in Russia, 
was related to Rabbi Isaac Ja- 
cob Reines, who in the previ- 
ous generation had founded 
the religious Zionist move- 
ment Mizrachi. His father, 
originally a weaver, ran a 
general store whose facade 
concealed a culture rich in 
music, literature and expecta- 
tions that children would 
grow up to be rabbis, lawyers 
or doctors. Fred Reines 
remembered that his first in- 
terest in science and a life- 
long fascination with the ef- 
fects of light, sprang from the 
observation of diffraction pat- 
terns during a period of bore- 
dom at religious school. His 


interest and ability in science 
and mathematics Jut not 
begin to emerge until his final 
years at high school whore, as 
his year book entry declares, 
his principal ambition was by 
then "to become a physicist 
extraordinaire.” 

This he achieved in 
remarkable measure. In 1959 
he left Los Alamos to become 
head of the department of 
physics at Case Western Uni- 
versity; in 1966 he was ap- 
pointed founding dean of 
physical sciences at the Uni- 
versity of California campus 
at Irving. A natural teacher 
and leader of research teams, 
Reines established the earli- 
est academic underground 
neutrino observatories, was 
among the first to observe 
that the neutrino flux from 
the sun is inexplicably low. 
and was deeply involved in 
discoveries which revealed 
different types of neutrino 
and the possibility that they 
have mass. This is currently 
at the centre of scientific 
debate. 

Fred Reines married Sylvia 
Samuels In 1940. She and 
their two children survive 
him. 


Anthony TucJcar 


Frederick Fteinea. physicist, 
bom March 3. 1918; died August 
28. 1998 


Rosemary Martin 


Poise and passion on stage 


T HE actress Rosemary 
Martin, who appeared 
in the BBC’s award- 
winning series Tenko, 
has died aged 61. Known for 
her diverse roles in theatre 
and television she became 
one of the most admired sup- 
porting actresses of her gen- 
eration. 

Having been in love with 
acting from her childhood — 
both parents were besotted by 
the theatre though they had 
no professional link — then- 
daughter knew from the start 
that the role was the thin g, 
not the play, and that as a 
supporting player you were 
not only busier but could af- 
ford, to have a goal anything. 
Hence Rosemary Martin's 


peculiarly successful career 
from the 1960s to the 1990s. 


from the 1960s to the 1990s. 
Her n a m e may not ring bells 
with every playgoer or televi- 
sion viewer but her acting, 
even in most marginal parts, 
stood ouL This is partly be- 
cause, however slim or insig- 
nificant the part, she would 
make it thicker and more sig- 
nificant — not at the price of 
someone rise's acting but as 
the consequence of having 
put more work, thought and 
imagination into it. 

To watch her was to be 
reminded that, as Granville 


Barker, the actor-director- 
playwright once declared: 
"The art of the theatre is the 
art of acting — first, last and 
all the time." 

In four plays by David 1 
Storey, two by Simon Gray, 
two by Noel Coward and 
others by Hugh Leonard and 
Christopher Isherwood, Mar- 
tin showed a perception, a 
poise and even a passion 
which raised the stage 
temperature. 

Having very little to go on. 
she brought distinction to 
Storey's art model in Life 
Class (1974). She was 37 and a 
mother at the time and was 
required to stand still, hands 
on hips and face the house for 
half an hour at a time. “It's 
not like being in a play at all,” 
she said in an interview. 

She was also great in the 
same author’s Early Days 
(1980) opposite Ralph Rich- 
ardson: The March an Russia 
with Constance Chapman and 
Bill Owen (1989); and Stages 
with Alan Bates (1998). 

Having been at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art 
when James Roose-Evans 
staged a revival there of 
Under Milk Wood which was 
good enough to transfer to the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, Martin 
showed enough talent for 


Roose-Evans to come back to 
her two years later when he 
was casting Coward’s master- 
piece Private Lines. The up- 
shot was a huge success. for 
Hampstead Theatre Club in 
1963 just when it needed it; 
and also for Martin. After a 
six-week sellout run Private 
Lives moved to the Duke of 
York’s. It also turned out to 
be a feather in Coward’s cap 
and began his revival 

Richer still in most play-go- 
ing memories Is A Single Man 
(Greenwich 1990) adapted 
from Isherwood’s book about 
life in California for a be- 
reaved English homosexual 
(Alec McCowen). 

In it Martin played a lonely, 
alcoholic ex-Gl bride who 
takes a fancy to him. This was 
a performance to study. Her 
face for example, in the 
dumps one minute and grin- 
ning the next — sometimes, 
somehow, both at once. Her 
voice, now shrill and unintel- 
ligible. now precise and pre- 
tentious — and all exquisitely 
in character. 

Respectable spinsters, pros- 
titutes, indignant wives, for- 
gotten or despised mothers — 
to each she gave her all, or so 
it seemed. And although the 
small screen could only give 
us aspects of her talent — the 


| boredom of marriage to a 
schoolmaster (Peter Sallis) in 
E M Forster's The Obelisk 
(1977), the fraudulent clair- 
voyant in Nigel Hinton’s The 
Reaper (1979), the feminist 
turned plumber’s mate in 
Paula Milne's A Sudden 
Wrench (1982) and, along with 
Tenko, Mlddlemarch and Sea- 
forth — the integrity of her 
playing was as often as not a 
joy or at any rate a consola- , 
tion for lame writing. i 

She was married twice with 
a daughter by her first i 
husband. 


Eric Shorter 


education 


Alan Bates m i tes] Rosemary 
Martin was an actress -who 
would, be recognised by a 
huge number of people, but 
whose name would not neces- 
sarily come to mind. This is 
because she was that rare 
a nim al, a pure actress — 
someone with just the right 
amount of ego to be an ac- 
tress, but an actress whose 
love of the work meant more 
to her than any acclaim for it 
She shared the stage with her 
colleagues without any ruth- 
lessness or selfishness or 
fighting for attention. 

I worked with her on a 
number of plays by David 
Storey and by Simon Gray. 
Every moment on stage with 
her was not only a pleasure, 
but a realisation of every- 
thing one had ever imagined 
acting with a colleague to be. 
She brought no neurosis with 
her, no one-upmanship — just 
total honesty, enormous hu- 
mour. love and service to the 
work. 

In Life Class by David 
Storey, she played the model 
in the art class. Here, her 
body was literally her instru- 
ment — there was no exhibi- 
tionism, no paranoia about 
taking her clothes off — she 
just did it — calmly, easily 
and beautifully, and played 
the part itself so superbly that 
Harold Hobson wrote about it 
for five Sundays afterwards. 

She first came to people’s 
attention with a much 
praised performance in Pri- 
vate Lives, and from then on 
played leading parts, cameo 
parts, character parts, all 
with the same dedication. 
David Storey said to me: “She 
is a writers' actress — ask 
anything of her and shg ran 
do it. She can be sensual. 



A Country Diary 


Rosemary Martin . . . putting tho ngh t and imag ination into even the most marginal parts 


TAMAR VALLEY: On Viver- 
don Down late flowering hon- 
eysuckle straggles through 
scarlet rowan berries, scrub 
oak and hawthorn, rank verges 
punctuated with white trum- 
pets of convolvulus, scram- 
bling up hogweed. nettles and 
bracken. Thistledown floats 
over hemp agrimony, brighter 
pink rosebay. purple knapweed 
and cream flowers of meadow- 
sweet Lower down, much 
older, irregular fields set 
among dark, heavy-crowned 
trees, contrast with this down- 
land. Harvest has been patchy 
and long drawn out, held back 
by wet weather and lack of sun 
to swell the grain. Some ear- 
lier-cut fields have been direct 
drilled with rye grass, winter 
keep for sheep, and arrishes 
are intermixed with uncut 
cereals and sturdy green 
maize, gathered much later for 
silage. Forty years ago these 
fields were mainly summer 
grazing, cut for hay and grow- 
ing occasional cereals, mainly 
dredge com, a mixture of oats, 
barley and wheat winter feed 
for livestock on the lower 
home-farms. Now subsidies 
and set-aside schemes, together 
with regular use of chemical 
sprays and efficient machin- 
ery. encourage cultivation of 
cereals and crops like linseed. 
Gax and oilseed rape. A much 
larger proportico of grain is 
sold off-farm, albeit at reduced 
prices this year, supplement- 
ing uncertain, depressed in- 
comes from grazing bullocks 
and sheep for meat Hus after- 
noon, after a heavy morning 
dew, George combines 15 acres. 
Grain is augered into trailers, 
carted to the drier, and straw 
rowed-up, ready for baling — ■ a 
one-and-a-half hour Job. Ad- 
joining blue linseed has feded 
and seeded, sparse stems dark 
brown, sprayed-off; ready for 
harvesting next week. 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 


f unny , moving, young or did." 
Simon Gray recollects: "Rose- 
mary always brought some- 
thing original — a kind of 
truthful eccentricity — to my 
work. Often she compensated 
for my deficiencies, for which 
Z was very grateful. She was 
also the most delightful com- 
pany, full of fun and 
kindness." 

She has died too young and 
the acting world will be 
poorer without her. 


D«vM Storey w ri te s! Rose, by 
any standards, was a remark- 
able actress. She had an infec- 
tious appetite to go to the root 
of any new experience, to ex- 
plore, define — above aU, to 


celebrate it. Those of os who 
were fortunate to work with 
her, or simply watch her, 
relished that part of her na- 
ture. 

I first saw her 25 years ago 
when she walked on the stage 
at the Globe Theatre to audi- 
tion for a play we intended 
doing at the Royal Court. 
Over the next two decades she 
was cast in three further pro- 
ductions — this time at the 
National — by the same direc- 
tor, Lindsay Anderson, with 
whom she had a close, in- 
stinctive, collaborative part- 
nership, and worked along- 
side Alan Bates. Ralph 
Richardson and numerous 
others whom, characteristi- 


cally. she made her friends. 
Intuitive, incorrigibly truth- 
fill — a rare, generous, open, 
even acerbic, nature, no hold- 
ing back, and no shortage of 
percipient, practical com- 
ment — a forthrightness in- 
tended to enhance and not 
deflate, linked to her feel for 
the veracity of her perfor- 
mance. Her breadth and ver- 
satility carried her through 
an extraordinarily rich and 
varied career, for like all art- 
ists, she was never at ease 
unless she was working — 
she loved to embody life. 


Letter 


Rosemary Martin, actress, bom 
December 17. 1936; died August 
14, 1868 


The Reverend Christopher G T 
Jones unites: Donald English 
(obituary August 29) had a 
wonderful memory for 
people. 1 first met him briefly 
in 1984. When I saw him in a 
totally different context six 
years later, he remembered 
not only me but also the fam- 
ily and their circumstances, 
with deep pastoral concern 
for our well being. He was 
multi-talented, yet retained a 
deep humility In his work for 
God. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Birthdays 


Every Tuesday in the 
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SOME of the recipes on Page 
35, Guardian Weekend. 
August 29, turned out to be 
confusing, and in one case 
impossible — a recipe for 
chocolate cookies that omit- 
ted chocolate or cocoa from 

ttie list of ingredients. It 

required 90g fine, rich cocoa 
powder, to be sifted into the 
mixture at the same time as 
the flour. This recipe in- 
cluded 60g of rich, dark cof- 
fee, which was mentioned In 
the ingredients but not there- 
after. That should be added to 
the mixture at an early stage, 
with the eggs. Two of the 
other recipes taxed their fol- 
lowers by mixing cups with 
metric measurements. Here 
are metric equivalents of the 
measurements given in cups. 
In the gingerbread recipe: 
325ml water; 480g treacle; 120g 
dark brown sugar; 200g plain 
flour. This recipe requires 
one egg only (not more than 
one, as references to '‘eggs” in 
the Instructions which fol- 
lowed the list suggested). In 


the recipe for chocolate 
brownies the metric mea- 
surements should be: 280g 
caster sugar; 40g plain flour; 
20g dark cocoa powder; 70g 
chopped walnuts (optional). 
With these conversions the 
recipes are correct Apologies 
i for all that ! 


IN AN OBITUARY headed. 
Scouting in the blood. Page 

20, yesterday, we confused 
woggle and toggle. Dr John 
Wilkinson, the subject of the 
obituary, introduced the wog- 
gle to Albania, not the toggle. 
The toggle [Concise Qtfbrd 
Dictionary] is “a device for 
fastening (esp- a garment), 
consisting of a crosspiece 
which can pass through a 
hole or loop in one position 
but not in another” — as in 
duffle-coat “a hooded over- 
coat of duffle, usu fastened 
with toggles”. A woggle is “a | 
leather etc ring through 
which the ends of a Scout's 
neckerchief are passed at the 
neck”. 


IN A HEADLINE on Page 7. 
Guardian Sport August 31, 
we misspelt the name of Brit- 
ain's women's rowing coach. 
He appeared correctly in the 
text as Mike Spracklen. Cath 
Bishop was not part of the 
coxless pair shown in the ac- 
companying picture. We said 
she was. Her father says she 
wasn't Varese in Italy ends 
in an e not an L 


IN A graphic accompanying 
our Analysis: The Post Office, 
yesterday. Page 13, we gave 
the price of a 1st class letter 
posted in Britain to an EU 
country as 26p. That should 
have been 30p. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Fax: 
0171 239 9897. E-mail: 

reader@guardmLco.uk 


Sir Leonard Appleyard, for- 
mer ambassador to China, 60; 
Lady (Kina) Avebury, soci- 
ologist mental health plan- 
ner, 64; Prof David Blake, 
composer, professor of music. 
York University. 6£ Baron- 
ess (Heather) Brigstocke, 
educationalist 69; Antoni 
Borakowskl, fashion de- 
signee, 36; Prof Dame Bar- 
bara Clayton, metabolist 76; 
Jimmy Connors, tennis 
player, 46; Prof David 
Daiches, author, critic. 86; 
Andrew Disxnore. Labour 
MP, 44; Derek Fowlds, actor, 
61; Sir Marrack Goulding. 
warden, St Anthony’s College. 
Oxford. 62; Michael Has- 
tings, playwright 60; Alan 
Hurst, Labour MP. S3; Fran- 
cis Matthews, actor. 67: Sir 
Patrick Moberly, former 
diplomat 70: Patsy Roden- 
bnrgh, voice tutor, author. 
45; Horace Silver, jazz pia- 
nist 70; Victor Spine tti, ac- 
tor and director, 65; Rt Rev 
David Young. Bishop of 
Ripon, 67. 



IT?” 5 .l ste - r -°L PwttM Anjrmwi 

- At nW. Aim 


JJPJtOANS. Vara HMon, aau 87 dad 
23nl Augwt 1996. A dedicated leacMf and 
ancWtal. will ba nUsnoa by bmtfy and 


OTtSL. Robert (Bob), eluvtorad Votocor, 
wontneten August 27*t. Laving aSdma* 

KJVM. 


In Memoriam 


BAfwv tatoot. lme-taw. Rsmemoonw 

•llh love by oil Bra lomBy. 

■To pLKo jpvt enfwuncomeni Udeoftana 
0171 7 13 4567 or Is* 0171 70 J707b^oen 
Bam and 3pm MofrFrl. 
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Analysis 

Architecture 



Lining up 
Scotland’s first 
First Minister 


— ' 

All Greek to the prince 


The royal vision of a classical 
Britain is 10 years old. And after 
the architectural revolutions of 
Rogers and Foster, argues 

Jonathan Glance^ it is also 
10 years dead . 


T was all a long time ago 
It's 10 years since 
Charles, Prince of Wales, 
set off on a grand tour, 
by royal train, with only 
the veteran television 
producer Christopher Martin, 
a BBC crew and a coterie of 
forelock-tugging toadies in 
tow. After much agonising, 
and many an imperial foot of 
film, the nation sat back to 
view the fruit of the great Car- 
oling! an venture. A Vision Of 
Britain was a 75-minute BBC 
documentary in which the 
Prince bemoaned the fate of 
the architecture of these 
islands(l). Why oh, why was 
modern architecture so 
absolutely appalling? Just 
look at the then up-and-com- 
ing British Library; the 
prince likened it to a secret 
police headquarters. And 
what about No 1 Poultry the 
controversial new office block 
designed by the late “Big Jim** 
Stirling for m’lord Palumbo 
opposite the Mansion House 
in the City of London? Why 
not only was it appalling but it 
reminded the heir to the 
throDe of a giant 1930s' wire- 
less set 

By chan ce. A Vision Of 
Britain was broadcast at 
much the same time as new 
British architecture was 
being scrutinised and cele- 
brated worldwide. Whatever 
mistakes British architects 
may have made in the Sixties 
and Seventies, the tide had 
clearly turned t2J. Only two 
years before the prince's tele- 
visual moan. Richard Rogers 
(now Lord Rogers of River- 
side) and Norman (now Sir 
Norman) Foster had com- 
pleted their respective master- 
pieces — the ebullient Lloyd's 
Building in the City of Lon- 
don and the supremely refined 
headquarters of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank in 
the former crown colony 

Under Foster and Rogers, a 
wealth of young talent was 
blooming. British architects 
were in demand as for afield 
as Tokyo and Hanover. Mar- 
seille and Shanghai- Not only 
were they busy but maga- 
zines, established and new — 
Vogue, Blueprint, Harpers & 
Queen — as well as free-spir- 
ited newspapers and reviews 
throughout Europe (Domus, | 
Casa Vogue) were re m a r k in g 
on the confidence and sophis- j 
ticatjon of a new generation 
of British architects(3)- 

Had the prince somehow | 
broadcast his lament a quar- , 
ter of a century previously it 
might have had a very differ- | 
ent impact As it is, there j 
should be no doubt that the ' 
prince's appearance on the 
architectural stage encour- 
aged new popular interest in a I 
subject that the British public [ 
seemed to find beyond it Yet 
in his own terms the prince’s . 
timin g was spectacularly : 
inept The dogs had already 


barked; the caravan had 
already moved on. Many of 
the concerns he expressed, 
not only for the look of mod- 
ern buildings but for the 
j design of our city centres, had 
already been tackled head on 
by architects, critics and 
urban theorists. So, when, 
warming to his new crusade, 
the prince founded his Insti- 
tute for Civil Architecture 
soon after his television show 
in an agreeable white stuc- 
coed period house In Regent’s 
Park and launched a maga- 
zine. Perspectives On Archi- 
tecture, the fight he thought 
he was fighting had already 
been fought. Not that the 
results were quite the ones he 
hoped for 

What were they? First, a 
younger generation for whom 
the architectural and conser- 
vation battles of the Sixties 
and Seventies (Euston Arch, 
St Pan eras. Covent Garden) 
were the stuff of ancient his- 
tory decided it liked modern 
architecture^. Poor old Per- 
spectives tried its best to 
reflect this new love with 
what it liked to call the work 
of “Modernist" architects (a 
term that was meant to be 
derisive, but ended up being 
just as cute and as archaic as 
the prince’s institute itself), 
but it was easily outflanked by 
a wave of popular and stylish 
magazines like Efle Decora- 
tion and Wallpaper; which cel- 
ebrated the sensual and 
hedonistic aspects of modern 
architecture and design and 
stole the hearts of those who 
would never aspire to a 
clumsy pastiche reproduction 
of a Dorset cottage as in the 
prince’s ideal community 
Poundbury a potty suburb of 
Dorchester. 

D espite a belief 
that Perspectives 
would be hugely 
popular and 
lucrative because 
it bore the 
prince's feathers on its mast- 
head, the magazfne gave up 
the ghost earlier this yean Its 
efforts had been rattier like 
those of slightly brea t hless 
parents who will insist on tak- 
ing part in races on school 
sports' day and making their 
fleet-footed, Nike-dad off- 
spring cringe with embarrass- 
ment. As for the prince's 
institute, this never made 
much sense. Here. In an atmos- 
phere of civilised c alm , 
earnest young students would 
learn to draw and daub the 
agreeable essentials of classi- 
cal architecture. No dev elope r 
was interested in the struc- 
tural properties or deep, 
meaningful significance of the 
Doric. Ionic and Corinthian 
orders (except for poor, 
deluded Mitsubishi Estates, 
the developer of Paternoster 
Square to the immediate north 
of St Paul’s Cathedral; the 



Japanese corporation naively 
assumed that the prince- 
approved sc heme , all . post- 
modern classical pediments 
and decorative fit-las, would be 
hugely popular and profitable. 
It wasn’t though in a much- 
revised form yet to be bunt it 
could still turn a profit). 

And yet the students- in 


Regent's Pack continued to 
draw and daub for all the wurid 
as if they were training to work 
for the imperial court of Augus- 
tus or ftr the Italian princes of 
the early Renaissance. Poor 
things. Were they taught that 
architectural styles emerge 
from political, economic' and 
technological circumstances 


The students in Regent’s Park 
continued to draw and daub 
for all the world as if they were 
training to work for . . . princes 
of the early Renaissance' 


and are not applied to these as 
some sort of agreeableaesthetic 
afterthought? Perhaps, but roost 
likely not Whilst they sharp- 
ened their pencils 9n| i snig- 
gered politely at the thought of j 
architects using computers; a 
whole new computer-generated 
world was rising rapidly around 
I the well-turned ankles cf the 
prince’s young aooloytes. The 
debate over whether one style of 
architecture was better or more 
civilised than another of 
whether traditional was much 
nicer than beastly modem 
architecture, was long over 
More than this, it was all but 
irrelevant 

Except in the fervent imagi- 
nation cf a few of the prince's 
favourite architects and jour- 
nalists. the Issue of “modern v. 


traditional”, of “modernists u 
classicists”, or whatever; is 
dead: except in their sk et c hes 
and rahmtog it has never 
really been alive. Society 
builds the buildings it needs 
and desires at any one time. If 
the gothic style had not been so 
eminently suitable for railway 
stations and a religious revival 
in the mid-i9th century it Is 
unlikely that so many Victori- 
ans would have had so much 
time for it If the architecture 
of Richard Rogers and Nor- 
man Foster considered fantas- 
tic and largely unfeasible 90 
years ago, had not suited mod- 
ern banks, airport authorities 
and global corporations, it 
would have remained no more 
than an interesting aside in art j 
history books. Except when ! 


built by those rich enough to 
indulge in the construction of 
follies, buildings tend to have 
an express purpose and the 
architecture that represents 
or frames that purpose is 
rarely applied willy-nilly. 

When it is, the buildi n gs are 
usually ridiculed for all the 
right reasons. 

No. The monarchy needed to 
have fought its baffles when 
royal support m ig h t have 
swayed many miserable deci- 
sions that were made in the 
Fifties and Sixties and led to 
the destruction of some of 
Britain’s most delightful his- 
toric architecture. Just imagine 
what an effect the Queen might 
have had if she had come out 
against the proposed destruc- 
tion cf the Euston Arch or 


Columbia Market in the East 
End of Loudon. These impor- 
tant and magnificent 19th cen- 
tury monuments would still he 
here to delight us. 

Yet the prince’s purpose 
was not so much to preserve 
the past as to recreate it. So he 
had highly intelligent archi- 
tects like Leon Krier (biogra- 
pher of Albert Speer) and 
Demetri porphyrios (architect 
of the new “traditional" exten- 
sion of Magdalen College, 
Oxford) design Poundbury a 
village that was meant to show 
the world how much better the 
old ways of planning and 
building were. Far from being 
a model of new “traditional” 
development, Poundbury is an 
eccentric and wilful English 
backwater but with none of 
the invention or delight of, say 
Port Sunlight or Portmerion. 
Perhaps, though, the prince 
and his courtiers are learning. 

B IEL ym OW that even the 
gpOl Government (in 
Britain of all 
countries) Is gen- 
>*%■#] uindy keen on 
the best modern 
architecture, design and 
urban planning, the prince's 
institute has come up with a 
new institute for architecture 
and cities and everything in 
hip-hop-happening Shore- 
ditch. Here, under Adrian 
Gale, former principal of the 
Plymouth School of Architec- 
ture and an unreconstructed 
“modernist”, the prince hopes 
to establish a centre of learn- 
ing and practice that will help 
to make British cities better 
places to live. Gale is an ener- 
getic man. yet he faces an 
uphill struggle to win the new 
venture praise and a place in 
the contemporary world 
because, again, the issues he 
will want to discuss and teach 
are not only taught and 
debated elsewhere, but are 
now even a part of govern- 
ment thinking ami ac tion 
John Prescott’s task force -mi 
housing and cities is formed 
and intelligently staffed. 

Prince Charles is tilting .at 
windmills. As for the rest of 
us, we have mostly learned to 
admire the best new architec- 
ture and in many different 
guises; we also love Tuscan 
hill towns and the architec- 
ture of ancient Greece as wen 
as'our own rich architectural 
legacy We save these for high 
days and holidays, but see no 
good reason for wanting to 
recreate Tuscan piazzas 
under the rolling British 
doudscape. The prince's train 
has run out of steam; it has 
been shunted into a siding 
where acanthus plants grow 
but only as exotic weeds; and 
there it is likely to stay 

Sources^) A Vision of Britain, 
the Prince ot Wales, DoUMeday, 
1988; (S| New British 
Architecture. Jonathan Glancay, 
Thames & Hudson. 1 988; (3) New 
Modems. Charles Jsncks, 

Academy Editions,) 990; |4) 

Euston Arch was demolished, . 
1961 , with help from Harold 
Macmillan; Covent Garden was 
saved from demolition, 1974, with 
help from Geoffrey Rlppon, the 
Environment Secretary. 
Photo m ontage: Stave CapBn 
(combining the UoydS Building, 
Stansted airport and No 1 
Poultry). 

Research: Matthew Keating. 
Jonathan Glancey Is the 
Guardian's architecture 
correspondent. 
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Finn n ceG uar d i an 


World economic clouds darken 


Barclays foots £250m bill 


Russian exposure 
hits bank’s profits 


JHfTreanor 


ARCLAYS admit- 
ted yesterday it 
will have to set 
aside £250 million 
to cover losses as a 
result of the Russian turmoil. 

The bank revealed Its expo- 
sure to Russia is £340 million, 
more than hair the total of UK 
banks to the country. 

Barclays — the first UK 
bank to make a statement — 
warned that the overall effect 
would be to reduce its profits 
by £150 milli on this year-end. 

The City reacted by selling 
Barclays shares, which 
crumbled to l,295p before 
recovering slightly to 1.339p. 5 
per cent down, a greater per- 
centage drop than the overall 
market which fell 1.6 per cent 
Aside from its Russian 
troubles, Barclays Capital, its , 
treasury and investment | 
banking arm. admitted to 
racking up £75 milli on of ad- 
ditional losses in the last 10 
ten days. Those were inflicted 
by the turbulence which has 
swept through the world mar- 
kets since Russia devalued 
the rouble and defaulted on 
Its domestic debt 
Martin Taylor, chief execu- 
tive of Barclays, feared the 
Russian crisis could have a 
calami tio us effect as banks 
raiipri in their loans and 
credit lines globally. “It is im- 
portant for world economy 
that there should be a large 
contraction of credit,” he 
said. 

Barclays Capital — what is 
left of the bank’s troubled 
BZW unit which was dis- 
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banded last year — accounted 
for most erf the bank's expo- 
sure, mainly in the form of 
Russian government securi- 
ties and financial institutions 
counter-party credit 
With hinds ight the bank ad- 
mitted its exposure had been 
too large, although Mr Taylor 
insisted his commitment to 
Barclays Capital remained in- 
tact But the bank admitted 
that like many of its rivals, it 
would be reassessing overall 
business, given the torrid 
market conditions. 

Barclays faced a barrage of 
criticism from City analysts 
who had not been expecting 
exposure and provisions on 
this Mr Taylor admit- 

ted that the hank had wanted 
to disclose the extent of the 
losses earlier but wanted to 
produce an up-todate picture. 

Barclays has assumed that 
the value of the Russian gov- 
ernment debt it held, known 
as GKOs, and the devaluation 
of the rouble, meant that the 
bonds were worth just 10 per 
cent of their original value. 

The City thought Barclays' 
exposure looked enormous, 
particularly in comparison 
with US and German banks, 
some of which have already 
put a value on the scale of 
their problems. Mr Taylor 
said this was because Bar- 
clays had been conservative 
and had valued its positions 
atalater stage than the hanks 
which revealed their losses 
last week; since then the scale 
of problems in Russia have 
deepened. 

Japanese broking house 
Nomura yesterday joined toe 
list of casualties , admitting to 
losses of $350 million. Bank- 
ers Trust, the big US broker, 
said it had made losses of 
$350 million in July and 
August before taxes from 
trading. It will set aside 
$100 million to cover bad 
debts from Russia. 

George Soros’ Quantum 
fund has already admitted to 
losses of $2 billion as a result 
of the Russian crisis while 
Credit Suisse First Boston 
last week warned its profits 
would be hit by $250 million. 

Deutsche Bank, the biggest 
German bank, has admitted it 
has exposure of DM1.35 bil- 
lion to Russian debt not cov- 
ered by German government 
guarantees. 
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On the horns of a dilemma ... a trader in Brazil yesterday 


Taxpayer may have to cover 
up to £ 80 m of bad investments 


Factory gloom reaches new low 


B ritish tax payers 
could foot the bill for up 


LJ could foot the bill for up 
to £80 million of Barclays' 
Ill-fated investments and 
loans in Russia, writes Jill 
Treanor. The high street 
bank said yesterday it ex- 
pected to make a “specific” 
provision of £250 million to 
cover the potential losses. 

A spokeswoman said the 
bank would expect some 
“tax relief* which would 
contribute towards the dif- 
ference between the provi- 
sion and the reduction In 
profits, after tax. of £150 
million. 

Tax experts pointed out 
that not all this difference 


would be tax relief and 
some would be the result of 
hot having to pay bonuses. 

Companies are usually 
taxed at 31 per cent. How- 1 
ever, when they make pro- 
visions for “specific” losses 
they are not required to 
pay tax. “They are getting 
31 per cent tax relief on the 
provision — £75 million 
give or take,” one tax ex- 
pert said last night. 

Barclays would not he eli- 
gible for tax relief if it took 
the provision as a “gen- 
eral” one — a more caution- 
ary measure if a bank has 
not precisely identified Its 
exact problems. 


Larry Elliott 
Economics Editor 


O UTPUT from Britain's 
factories fell to its low- 
est level for six-and-a- 
half years last month as the 
strong pound and the knock- 
on effects of the Asia crisis 
combined to hit the manufac- 
turing sector, the Chartered 
Institute for Purchasing and 
Supply said yesterday. 

In its latest snapshot of the 
state of industry, the Cips 
said that the toughest condi- 
tions since the recession of 
the early 1990s was forcing 
firms into, retrenchment 


"This is more bad news for 
manufacturing. With UK and 
overseas demand still weak- 
1 ening. output has fallen to its 
lowest level for over six 
years." said Peter Thomson, 
j director-general of the Cips. 

"Finns are responding by 
buying in fewer goods, run- 
ning down stocks and, worst 
of all. laying off staff." 

Tbe outlook for manufac- 
turing has deteriorated ] 
sharply over the past six 1 
months. Cips’ overall Pur- 
chasing Managers' Index — 
an amalgam of data for out- 
put, orders, employment, de- 
livery times and prices — was 
above 50 per cent earlier this 


year, showing that industry 
was still expanding. 

However, the PMI fell 
steadily in tbe spring and 
early summer, before hitting 
a low of 44.9 in July before it 
rose to 45.2 in August, still toe 
third worst finding since they 
first published the monthly 
survey in 1992. 

However, output has con- 
tinued to fall, while one in 
three exporters said their 
order books were weaker 
than a month earn er. Domes- 
tic orders were slightly less 
weak in August as were em- 
ployment prospects, but both 
remained well below toe 50 
per cent level. 


City analysts said that the 
survey added to recent evi- 
dence showing the manufac- 
turing sector of the economy 
in recession, but said they ex- 
pected the Bank of England to 
keep interest rates on hold 
when the Monetary Policy 
Committee meets for its 
September meeting next 
week. 

Separate official figures 
released yesterday showed 
that demand for cash last 
month remained relatively 
robust, an indication that 
consumer spending has yet to 
crumple in the face of toe six 
Increases in toe cost of bor- 
rowing since the election. 


Notebook 


Too tardy in 
biting bullet 



Alex Brummer 


B ARCLAYS' chief execu- 
tive, Martin Taylor, will 
need Little reminding 
that when he dismantled the 
investment banking arm a de- 
liberate decision was taken to 
hang on to what Is now called 
Barclays Capital — the fixed 
interest, money market and 
derivatives business. This, 
everyone was confidently 
told, was toe best part of toe 
merchant bank and would 
keep Barclays active in the 
capital markets. 

Just bow active is now 
plain for everyone to see. Late 
last week, as other banks in 
the US and Europe were com- 
ing clean on their exposure in 
Russia's debt markets. Bar- 
clays was vehemently deny- 
ing that It was caught up In 
the difficulties. 

Either it was being disin- 
genuous or the reporting and 
control systems in Barclays 
Capital are so weak that it 
genuinely didn’t know the 
scale of the catastrophe: 
either way it reflects badly on 
Mr Taylor and the bright 
young team of directors that 
he has appointed. Maybe this 
was one of those cases where 
a smattering of "grey foxes” 
would have been useful. 

By all accounts, if there was 
any deal for Barclays Capital 
— presumably hoping to dem- 
onstrate its profitability as a 
separate arm of the bank — to 
do in Moscow, it was avail- 
able. It has taken losses on a 
lesser scale in Russian com- 
mercial credits, on a greater 
scale in bank lines, on an 
even more significant expo- 
sure in financial transactions 
with counterparties and, most 
importantly. In GKOs — the 
now near worthless high- 
yielding paper which Moscow 
was, until recently, using to 
finance government opera- 
tions. 


footed, this may not be the 
end of the tale. 

Barclays, which has token 
to buying back its own 
shares, will have nu difficulty 
in absorbing the losses. But 
tjie consequences oT its gam- 
bling in GKOs will be more 
widely felt. The losers will 
come from several different 
stakeholders: the innocent 
taxpayers, most of whom 
wouldn't know a GKO if they 
fell on one in the street, the 
shareholders, who saw Bar- 
clays stock sink 5.1 per cent 
in the latest session of trading 
I and toe Barclays customers. 

When something goes 
wrong inside a bank there is a 
natural correction process m 
which managers switch from 
green to amber as they be- 
come more risk averse. 
Clearly Barclays will be look- 
ing more carefiilly at all their 
emerging market operations. 
But this review process also 
has the unfortunate habit uT 
leading to the tighter review 
of all corporate and other 
loans. It is this transmission 
process which can damage In- 
vestment and growth. 


W HEN Martin Taylor 
arrived at Barclays in 
January 1994. after Us 
disastrous adventures In toe 
commercial property market, 
he came with the aim of over- 
hauling an ancient culture 
which bad been resistant to 
change. Tbis meant unbur- 
dening the bank of unprofit- 
able International operations, 
modernising the boardroom, 
improving the provisioning 
policy and developing toe 
bank's technological skills. 

On all of these fronts he has 
had notable success and 
resisted the temptation 
towards grandiose acquisi- 
tions when the balance sheet 
began to fill up with cash. But 
investment banking has been 
the Achilles heeL The deci- 
sion to sell BZWs equity and 
merger and acquisitions busi- 
ness was controversial 
enough in terms erf toe UK’s 
position in global investment 
banking. But the thinking 
which led Mr Taylor to be- 
lieve that BZW could never 
compete with the likes of 
Goldman Sachs and Morgan 
Stanley Dean Winer was. at 
the margin, justifiable. 

The actual sale, however, 
was a shambles, costing acres 
of management time and leav- 
ing a nasty hole in the bal- 
ance sheet — as well as bruis- 
ing Mr Taylor’s reputation. 

The rap this time is a differ- 
ent one. In current market 
conditions no one can blame 
Barclays Capital for taking 
losses, particularly as they 
hedged the most risky posi- 
tions. After all. other bigger 
operations, such as Salomon 
Smith Barney, which has just 
unveiled a $150 million 
(£90 million) hit to the New 
York Stock Exchange, have 
had similar experiences. Tbe 
criticism of Barclays is that 
its lack of knowledge of what 
was going on at Barclays Cap- 
ital led it to mislead. This sug- 
gests that, despite the 
changes Mr Taylor has made, 
infernal and external commu- 
nications are not what they 
should be. Most seriously, the 
risk assessment process ap- 
pears to be deeply Hawed. 
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T HE overall exposure an- 
nounced by Barclays was 
£340 million, of which it 
expects to set aside £250 mil- 
lion as a potential loss. How- 
ever, given that some US fi- 
nancial institutions have 
decided, as matter of caution, 
to write off the lot and that it 
is for from clear that all West- 
ern institutions will be deliv- 
ering on derivatives and 
hedging arrangements, Bar- 
clays may be optimistic in be- 
lieving there is some recover- 
able value still there. 

Worse, although Barclays 
Capital notched up £158 mil- 
lion of operating profits in the , 
first half of toe year, the dete- 
rioration in global trading 
conditions will have fatitw its 
foil in the current period. It 
acknowledged it has so far 
lost a further £75 million due 
to the current turbulence but, 
given the speed with which 
toe present crisis is unfolding 
and toe range of markets af- 


Don’t panic, say 
EU leaders 


Hi-tech investors make a Net loss Malaysia tries 


After a rapid rise, the Internet bubble has 
burst, writes Mark Tran in New York 


Mark Milner 

Deputy Financial Editor 


E UROPEAN leaders yes- 
terday launched a con- 
certed attempt to ease 
mounting fears that the fall- 
out from the Russian crisis 
could undermine hopes of a 
smooth launch for the Euro. 

Central bankers and politi- 
cians said that events In Rus- 
sia would have little Impact 
on western Europe’s econo- 
mies and that single currency 
policy would not need to be 
changed because' of toe crisis. 

The turbulence in toe finan- 
cial markets was high on the 
agenda of the meeting of the 
European Central Bank coun- 
cil in Frankfurt yesterday. 
The ECB said, however, that it 
would not comment formally 


on the outcome of the discus- 
sions until after the next meet- 
ing later this month. 

Tbeo WaigeL tbe German fi- 
nance minister, add he had 
spoken to colleagues from 
European Union countries 
and all said their economies 
were in good shape and were 
protected by economic con- 
vergence ahead erf monetary- 
union. 

“We are an island of stabil- 
ity and our growth is unbro- 
ken," Mr Waigel said. Earlier 
Helmut Kohl, the German 
Chancellor, had ruled out an 
emergency EU meeting to dis- 
cuss Russia. 

Alfons Verplaetse, toe gov- 
ernor of the Belgian central 
bank, said after toe meeting 
that the Russian crisis would 
not affect ECB interest rate 
policy for toe moment. 


T HE global stock market 
collapse this week has 
hit high-flying Internet 
stocks particularly hard. 

Earlier in the year. Inves- 
tors rushed into Internet 
stocks in a frenzy reminiscent 
of the Californian gold rush. 
Big media companies jumped 
on the bandwagon, helping to 
drive up share prices. In July, I 
NBC television paid $6 mil- 
lion f £3.3 million) for a 19 per 
cent stake in Snap!, the strug- 
gling web site operated by 
CneL Disney jumped In with 
$70 million for 43 per cent of 
Infoseek, an Internet search 
engine. 

Individual and institutional 
investors clamoured for 
stakes in Internet companies 
in the belief that e-commerce 
was about to take off Yahoo! 
an internet search engine 
founded by two Stanford Uni- 
versity graduates. Jerry Yang 
and David Fflo. led toe race to 
transform itself into a “por- 
tal" or mega website, that 
would bring news, shopping 
and gossip, at a dick of toe 
mouse. Everybody from Mi- 
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crosoft to Netscape wanted to 
set up their own portals. 

The rush into Internet 
stocks led to outlandish valu- 
ations. At the end of August 
Yahoo!, had a market capital- 
isation of $9.1 billion. Its 


share price of $97Vi was 305 
times projected 1998 eamtngg 
Microsoft, toe computer soft- 
ware firm was valued at only 
52 times earnings. 

With the bursting of the In- 
ternet bubble. Yahoo! is well 
Off its highs, although yester- j 
day It was making a come- ' 
back. In lunchtime trading, 
Yahoo! was up $5 to $75 after 
losing $14 in Monday’s rout, i 
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But America Online, the big- 
gest online company in the 
US and tme of the most 
respectable of Internet stocks, 
continued to foil — down $2% 
to $79 — after losing $14'/. the 
day before. 

Amazon.com, the online 
bookseller, was unchanged 
after stumbling almost to 
$83% In Monday's sell-off 

The carnage among Inter- 
net stocks puts the survival of 
many Internet companies at 
risk. Companies like Cyber - 
cash, trying to push the idea 
of electronic money, have 
only $20 million in the bank, 
but are burning through 
$7 million a quarter. 

Many of the technology 
stocks are listed on the Nas- 
daq exchange so the drubbing 
of hi-tech companies sent toe 
Nasdaq into its worst one-day 
point loss on Monday,* a 140- 
polntfelL 

The Nasdaq was up over 35 
points in early lunchtime 
trading yesterday, but it has 
plunged about 25 per cent 
from its July 90 record. 

The retreat has touched the 
most prestigious hi-tech 
names, including Microsoft, 
Intel and Cisco Systems, 
among the most widely-held 
companies by investors. 


to beat raiders 


John GKtlngs hi Hong Kong 


M ALAYSIA'S Stock 
market plunged more 
than 13 per cent yes- 
terday after toe government 
introduced foreign exchange 
controls to protect toe coun- 
try’s currency from further 
speculative attack. 

Mahathir Mohamed, the 
prime minister, famous for 
his public row with George 
Soros, toe financier, over the 
role of speculators in last 
year's Aslan markets* crisis, 
said yesterday: “People can 
no tongue live with the so- 
called market system.” 

Tbs Malaysian move comes 
soon after plans by Hong Kong 
authorities to curb aspects of 
stock market trading, includ- 
ing short selling in a foiling 
market, in their battle to de- 
fend the Hong Kong dollar. 
The Hong Kong authorities 
are receiving public offers of 
support from mainland faun* 
Yesterday the Malaysian 
central bank said it was 
bringing in exchange controls 
to regain monetary indepen- 


dence. Tbe move boosted the 
ringgit, but hit shores. 

The central bank said the 
.new measures, which 
prompted last week's resigna- 
tions of the governor and his 
deputy, would be maintained 
until the global financial envi- 
ronment returned to normal it 
said it was committed to free 
market policies, but blamed 
unnamed world leaders for 
felling to “contain the global 
financial crisis”. 

Im medi a te market reaction 
was sharply negative with 
fears that, whfle the controls 
should end spec ulatio n in the 
ringgit, they could damage for- 
eign investment and trading. 

Analysts doubt that the 
move will work unless the gov- 
ernment applies longer-term 
measures for the economy. 
Some believe the Malaysian 
action may unsettle specula- 
tors elsewhere by its precedent 
for tougher controls. 

Yesterday in Hong Kong the 
Hang Seng index slumped 212 
paints, just under three per 
cent, and Hong Kong’s credit 
rating was downgraded by 
Standard & Poor's. 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Whip-wairy 
riders back 
in the fray 


Chris Hawkins 


F HANKIE Dettori and 
Kieren Fallon, return 
to action at York this 
afternoon following 
various suspensions, mindful 
no doubt of their close en- 
counter with the stewards on 
the Knaveamire two weeks 
ago after the now infamous 
finish to the Juddmonte 
International 

That was the race when 
everyone came off the stands 
convinced they had seen one 
of the great contests of the 
season, only for the rnpdin to 
tell them the next day tha* 
they had witnessed a show of 
sheer butchery from three de- 
monic jockeys throwing 
whip-caution to the wind. 

This was the unfortunate 
but inevitable reaction to the 
stewards’ decision to suspend 
the first three riders home — 
Pat Eddery, Dettori and Fal- 
lon — for excessive use and 
tme which triggered yet again 
controversy about whether 
the whip is a barbaric tool de- 
serving of a total ban. 

Because of the outcry from 
certain sections of society 
which always accompanies 
such instances, the passing 
observer might easily run 
away with the impression 
that horseracing is cruel and 
whip abuse common practice. 

One of the arguments is 
that when big money is at 
stake jockeys lose their heads 
and are prepared to throw 
everything bar the kitchen 
sink at their mounts. 

But this is fallacious as 
proved by Jockey Club fig- 
ures which show that in 140 
Group One races run in the 
last five years only seven 
have resulted in subsequent 
whip-bans for riders. 

Of course the whale ques- 
tion is so emotive that ratio- 
nality comes a poor second 
and the Jockey Club becomes 
the butt of unjustfied criti- 
cism for lack of action. 

In ihct, the whip issue Is 
constantly being monitored 
by racing's administrators 
who have virtually stamped 
out the needless hitting of 
horses and Issued new guide- 
lines on the use of the whip in 
February 1997. 

A range of modifications 


and options is currently 
under discussion, although 
some critics will be disap- 
pointed that the disqualifica- 
tion of a horse on whom a 
jockey has incurred a whip- 
ban is not of them. 

“Disqualification is not 
being considered.” said John 
Maxse. head of the Club’s 
public relations department 
“But there has been consider- 
ation of the sug gestion that 
jockeys should keep their 
whip hands on the reins as is 
the case in Sweden, although 
1 understand that in Scandi- 
navia they are moving away 
from that smA coming more 
into line with our thinking 

“No immediate action will 
be taken. There is no point in 
rushing this and more idea of 
what is wanted will come 
after a series of jockeys’ semi- 
nars which we are hnTdfr ig in 
the next few weeks.” 

Michael Caulfield, secre- 
tary of the Jockeys' Associa- 
tion, emphasises that riders 
do not deliberately break the 
rules and dismisses totally 
any suggestion that whips 
should be banned. 

“Any horseman win ten 
you that a whip is essential 
for correction, concentration 
and safety,” commented Caul- 
field. “There is no question of 
jockeys being asked to go out 
and ride without it 

‘•Jockeys try very hard to 
ride within the rules and are 
very much aware of the big- 
ger picture, soingtimpg, uke 
any sportsman, they misjudge 
thing s in their desire to win 
as in the York race, but that 
was very much an isolated 
Incident 

“One of the problems is that 
the sight of whips being 
waved causes the public, par- 
ticularly people watching on 
television, distress even when 
more often than not no dam- 
age is done to the horse. 

“That is why we do not be- 
lieve the use of an air-cush- 
ioned whip is an advance." 

• Martian Rossiter, the ama- 
teur rider injured in a fell at 
Fontwdl on Monday, remains 
in intensive care and in a crit- 
ical condition in St Richards 
Hospital, Chichester. 

Rossiter, 22, suffered head 
and leg injuries when Hever 
Gold Charmer fell over 
hurdles. 



Prayers answered . . . Hopeful Lord defers the last on his way to victory at Dttoxeter 
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Godolphin keep the faith with Son 


S WAIN heads the 
weights with 9st 111b 
in the Foster’s Mel- 
bourne Cap to be ran on 
November 8, a race which 
has attracted 280 entries in- 
c lading Ascot Gold Cup 
winner Kayf Tara, Persian 
Punch and Stowaway, 
writes Chris Hawkins. 

The Australian handi cap- 
per has taken few chanrpw 


with the British entries and 
five Godolphin horses fill 
the first seven places — 
Predappio with 9st 41b, 
FaithfUl Sion <9st 21b), Stow- 
away (9st lib) and Kayf 
Tara(9st). 

But Simon CrSsford, rac- 


ing manager to Godolphin, 
has nominatedFalthfol Son 
as the only runner. 

“He goes into quarantine 
at the end of this week and 
the plan is to run him in the 
Caulfield Cup over a mile 
and a half an October 17,” 
said CrisfonL “If he runs 
well then he could take his 
chance in the Melbourne 
Cup.” 

Faithful Son would need 
to flniah in the first five in 
the Caulfield Cup to qual- 
ify, however, as he has no 
form over two miles. 

There are no worries on 
that score with Persian 
Punch. Jeff Smith's stayer 


who has been weighted 
with 8st 131b. Smith has 
also entered Grey Shot (8st 
71b), seventh in the race in 
1996, and admits to being 
“tempted to run both.” 

Robert Armstrong is 
pleased with the weight al- 
located to Sheer Danzig, 
who has been set to carry 
8st 71b. Sheer Danzig ran 
second to Toning in the 
Tote Ebor at York, trying to 
give the winner 161b, and is 
definitely on course for 
Melbourne. 

“He’ll arrive in Australia 
on October 12 and go into 
two weeks quarantine, but 
won't be too inconven- 


ienced by that,” said 
Armstrong. 

Last year’s winner Might 
And Power, trained by Jack 
Denham, is the highest 
weighted Australian horse 
with 9st 81b. Bnt the 
favourite at 19-1 is the Ade- 
laide Cup winner The Hind. 

At York this afternoon 
Emerging Market (8.30) is 
napped in the Lawrence 
Hatley Handicap over six 
fhrlongs. 

This former winner of 
Royal Ascot’s Wokingham 
Handicap has gradually 
dropped down the weights 
and looks poised for 
victory. 


York seven-race Jackpot card with guide to the form 
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Jones one 
win from 
the jackpot 


Dunean Maokay In B4Klin 


I N THE stadium where 
Jesse Owens performed 
his Olympic deeds, his fe- 
male reincarnation 
Marion Jones moved within 
touching distance of the kind 
of fortune he could only 
dream about here last night. 

The American with the 
giant talent won. her 17th con- 
secutive too metres of the sea- 
son In the ISTAF 98 meeting 
in the Olympic Stadium to 
leave her just one victory 
short of claiming a share of 
the SI million awarded to any 
athlete who remains unde- 
feated in the seven-series 
Golden League. 

Jones, as she has been all 
summer, was a class apart. 
The absence of the European 
Champion, France’s Christine 
Arron. meant there was no 
one to push her in the 100m 
and she won by three metres 
from the Bahamas’ Savatheda 
Fynes in a meeting record of 
10.8lsec. 

Just as unstoppable as 
Jones this season is Hicham 
Ei Guerrouj. who looks set to 
join her in claiming a share of 
the jackpot Hie Moroccan 
made it 26 wins out of 27 as he 
again easily won the 1500m in 
3m in 302366C. It was routine 
by El Guerrouj standards, but 
left the file field trailing by 
more than three seconds. 

Not surprisingly, Jones and 
EI Guerrouj Are among the 
handful of athletes who have 
guaranteed they will make 
the trip to Moscow for the 
Grand Prix final on Saturday. 
The International Amateur 
Athletic Federation has in- 
sisted the event will go ahead 
as planned at -Moscow's Olym- 
pic Stadium. 

*T wm understand rtipap 
who expressed safety con- 


cerns about coming to Mos- 
cow,” said Valentin Balakhni- 
cherv, president of the R ussian 
Athletic Federation. “But I 
can assure you their personal 
safety will not be a factor 
here. It was in Atlanta, not 
Moscow, where during the 
1996 summer Olympics a 
bomb exploded in the Olym- 
pic Park.” 

But he admitted the eco- 
nomic crisis has caused prob- 
lems. On Monday, the elec- 
tricity and phones at the 
federation’s offices were shut 
off for failure to pay the bills. 

Russia’s Olympic and Euro- 
pean champion Svetlana Mas- 
terkova is another urging all 
athletes to travel to Moscow. 
She said: “Maybe the athletes 
concerned about their secu- 
rity should read more news- 
papers and spend less time 
watching CNN.” 

Britain yesterday an- 
nounced a number of changes 
to the team for the World Cup 
final in Johannesburg next 
week. The most surprising 
was that the triple jumper 
Jonathan Edwards has not of- 
ficially withdrawn despite 
planning to have an operation 
in the next two weeks. 

“He said he would love to 
be there jumping well,” said 
Jayne Pearce, the team's 
spokeswoman. However, the 
Commonwealth champion Ju- 
lian Golley has been placed 
on stand-by. 

John Mayock has dropped 
out of the isoom to be 
replaced by Tony Whiteman, 
whose 3,000m position is 
taken by Neil Caddy. Michael 
Edwards has been named in- 
stead of the injured Nick 
Buckfleld in the pole vault. 

Mark Richardson has 
dropped out of the 4 x 400m 
relay. rJfcg Mayock, he wants 
to concentrate on the Com- 
monwealth Games. 


Christie likened to Foreman 


L INFORD Christie has been 
likened to the veteran 
heavyweight boxer George 
Foreman by his fellow 
sprinter Ato Boldon. 

The Trinidadian made the 
comparison after hearing that 
the 38-year-old former Olym- 
pic champion was going to 


run the relay, at last night’s 
Golden League meeting. 

“He’s the George Foreman 
of our sport,” Boldon said. 
“Like Big- George, he’s a lov- 
able character and he’s been 
going on for longer than con- 
ventional wisdom would 
suggest” 
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Football 

Martin Thorpe on the England midfielder back from an injury nightmare and set to face Sweden 

Fate turns circle for Redknapp 



In the frame . . . Redknapp is happy to be back at Bisham with the England squad after missing the World Cup finals photograph: auex mooton 


I T LOOKS as though the 
fates mi ght be favouring 
Jamie Redknapp at Last- 
Having missed last year’s 
Le Tournoi and this 
year’s World Cup through in- 
jury. the misfortunes of 
others have left him on the 
verge of bis first game for 
Brigl and since May 1997. 

With David Beckham sus- 
pended. David Batty injured 
and Nicky Butt suffering wis- 
dom-tooth problems, the Liv- 
erpool midfielder is expected 
to make his International 
comeback against Sweden in 
Stockholm on Saturday as 
England embark on the long 
trek to the Euro 2000 finals. 

A ninth cap will offer the 
son of Harry and the fiance of 
the pop singer Louise some 
belated consolation for the 
bitter disappointment of 
being forced to withdraw 
from the France 98 squad at 
the last minute. 

He might have been resent- 
ful, but as England trained 
this week in readiness for the 
new campaig n the 24-year-old 
was his usual chirpy self, as if 
putting bad news behind him 
and looking optimistically 
ahead had become a natural 
response to all his injuries. 

Redknapp reckons he has 
lost 18 months of international 
football to injury. He damaged 
anidp ligaments against Scot- 
land in Euro 96, broke bis an- 
kle against South Africa in 
May last year and, just as the 

tantalising prospect of a place 
In the World Cup finals 
beckoned, picked up a knee in- 
jury playing for Liverpool 
a gains t Coventry in ApriL 
Not surprisingly this 
crock's catalogue has made 
people wonder If Redknapp 
could be the next Roy Keane, 
another talented player 
whose full potential threatens 
to be undermined by the falli- 
bility of his body. 

But Redknapp does not 
allow too many negative 
thoughts. “Sometimes I do get 
a bit paranoid because of the 
past injuries,” he says. "But 
I’ve never thought ’this is it, 
Tm not going to get back*. If 
you do that you are courting 
trouble. I’ve always been con- 
fident I’ve always thought 1 
would get back.” 

Neither, he says, can he af- 
ford to think that because he 
has been prone to Injury in 
the past he will be so in file 
future. He goes into the quali- 
fier against Sweden not only 


hoping to justify Glenn Hod- 
die’s faith in his passing abil- 
ity but confident that he can 
finish the game in one piece. 

“It was horrible having to 
poll out of England's World 
Cup 30,” he says, “but when I 
joined up with the lads I 
didn’t think I was right The 
knee was still ji bit sore and 
when I trained I still had the 
same problem, so 1 had to be 
honest and say to the Gaffer I 
didn't think I was going to be 
fit In time. 

“It was very difficult but 
you’ve got to be professional 
about things and look at the 
long-term future. It’s no use 


me saying yeah 1*11 play. I 
could then be out even longer. 
The World Cup would have 
been the most fantastic thing 
ever to happen to me but it 
just wasn't to be." 

Choosing Redknapp for the 
World Cup squad when he 
was not fully fit showed how 
much Hoddle rates the player. 
So this season the England 
coach needed to see him play 
the best part of only one 
match to guarantee his recall. 

That came on Sunday when 
Liverpool took Newcastle 
apart with Redknapp per- 
forming impressively along- 
side two of the players he 


looks likely to partner in 
Sweden, Paul Ince and 
Michael Owen. 

Hoddle once had a sweeper 
role in mind for Redknapp. 
That plan has been discarded 
but the Wngtand coach still 
went public recently in his 
praise of Redknapp’s passing 
ability. 

“Yeah, Incey called me 
about it and I thought he was 
winding me up,” says Red- 
knapp. “but it’s a nice compli- 
ment You work on your 
strengths and passing is 
something I do enjoy. And 
with the players Livepool 
have got like Steve McMana- 


man and Michael Owen, the 
better passes they get the bet- 
ter it Is for them. 

“The little fella [Owen] was 
dynamite against Newcastle 
and It was a joy to play along- 
side him. He frightens every- 
one with his pace and ability 
and that Is why it Is so impor- 
tant as a team that we get the 
ball to him as quick as 
possible. 

“You can hit a bad ball and 
the neat thing he's on to it 
and you think it was a good 

hull. 

“As for Incey, he’s great to 
play alongside because he 
keeps you on your toes all the 


time. He doesn’t stop moan- 
ing.” Which, to his credit, is 
something Redknapp has 
never done, despite the 
provocation. 

• Sunderland's Michael 
Bridges (ankle, injury) and 
Darren W illiams (groin) have 
withdrawn from the England 
Undergo, squad before Fri- 
day’s opening European 
Championship qualifier 
against Sweden in SundsvalL 
The coach Peter Taylor will 
not call for any replacements 
as he still has a 24-strong 
party which will be reduced 
to 20 before the party leaves 
for Sweden tomorrow. 


Mark Wright forced to quit Arsenal’s new ‘French’ link 


Ian Ross 


L IVERPOOL’S Mark 
Wright yesterday admit- 
ted defeat in his 12- 
month struggle to overcome a 
serious back condition, forc- 
ing the former England inter- 
national into retirement at 34. 

Often described as the most 
cultured and naturally gifted 
English central defender of 
his generation, Wright made 
601 senior appearances for his 
four professional clubs — 
Oxford United, Southampton, 
Derby County and Liverpool 
— and won 45 senior interna- 
tional caps. 

Wright has been largely 
confined to the treatment 
room since “something went” 
in his back during a Premier- 
ship game against Sheffield 
Wednesday' last September. 

“I felt it go and I knew I was 
in trouble," said Wright. *T 


received intensive treatment 
in the run-up to our next 
game, against Celtic in the 
Uefa Cup. I really shouldn't 
have played but it was such a 
big game I wanted to be 
involved. 

“I came through that one 
and played in the following 
fixture against Southampton 
but that was to be my last- 
ever appearance.” 

Wright attempted a come- 
back last May but despite 
being placed in the care of a 
variety of leading specialists 
he conceded yesterday that he 
had been doing nothing more 
than delaying the inevitable. 

“I tried to play on and. pos- 
sibly, that didn’Lhelp me.” he 
said. “I can't jump, twist or 
turn. I can run in straight 
lines only and. of course, that 
means professional football is 
out of the question. 

Wright is now likely to 
move into coaching or man- 


agement “I believe I still 
have much to offer," he said. 
“Football has dictated my life- 
style for 20 years." 

The Everton centre-back 
Craig Short is lined up for a 
£1.5 million move to Notting- 
ham Forest 



Wright . . . end of road 


Martin Thorpe 


A RSENAL'S pursuit of 
the Montpellier 
striker Ibrahim 
Bakayoko could be helped 
by the player’s decision to 
switch nationality. 

The Ivory Coast interna- 
tional recently impressed 
the manager Arsene 
Wenger in a three-day trial 
at Highbury, bnt there 
were work-permit 

concerns. 

So the £4 million-rated 
21 -year-old, who has been 
the French club’s top scorer 
for 'the past two seasons 
and has scored four goals in 
four games for them this 
campaign, is preparing to 
take French nationality. 

“I hope that a European 
passport will give me a bet- 
ter chance in England,” 
said the player, who would 


offer an ideal solution to 
Arsenal’s striker shortage. 
“At the moment I would 
lose my work permit If I 
didn't play 75 per cent of 
their league games. I would 
have got a move by now If I 
wasn’t African. 

“I’ve had approaches 
from several big clubs, 
principally Arsenal but 
also Marseille, Paris Saint- 
Germain and some in Italy. 

*T can confirm that Ar- 
sine Wenger Is interested 
in signing me. I don't know 
whether I could become the 
new Ian Wright, but I could 
certainly become the new 
George Weah.” 

Leicester are disciplining 
their captain Steve Walsh 
following his verbal attack 
on the referee Uriah Rennie 
after Saturday’s defeat at 
Blackburn. 

Martin O’Neill, Leicester's 
manager, said: “Players 


■shonlrt not be criticising ref- 
erees in this manner. I know 
people might think that 
sounds good coming from 
me. But I have learned my 
lesson.” 

His club will hope their 
disciplining of Walsh, who 
could be fined up to two 
weeks' wages, may forestall 
any FA action. 

The League Managers 
Association has confirmed 
its solicitors are helping 
Kenny Dalglish in his legal 
battle with Newcastle. Dalg- 
lish claims he was" sacked 
but the Club maintain he 
had offered to resign. 

Brentford's chairman 
Ron Noades has excelled in 
his other role by winning 
the Third Division Man- 
ager-of-the-Month award. 
Sunderland’s Peter Reid 
took the First Division 
award and Brian Little of 
Stoke the Second. 


Tennis 

Rusedski 

pulls out 
the choke 


Stephen Blwrley 
blN^wYoric 


T HE anchor men and 
women on American 
television, ever mindful 
of the ratings, rarely say 
goodbye. “Don’t go away.” 
they burble, or “Stay with us.' 
The few Greg Rusedski fans 
on the main Arthur Ashe 
court at Flushing Meadows 
found themselves desperately 
muttering similar phrases 
yesterday, for at 6-4, 5-4 down 
against South Africa’s Wayne 
F&rreira there seemed every' 
prospect of a precipitous first- 
round farewelL 
But an awful service game 
by Ferreira, a renowned 
choker, and an even worse 
tie-break, allowed the British 
No. 1 to level at l-l and there- 
after the match took on a dra- 
matic intensity way above the 
quality of the tennis, Ru- 
sedski finally winning 4-6. 
7-6, 5-7, 7-6. 6-4. 

Last year Rusedski stormed 
to the final having never pre- 
viously, In three attempts, got 
beyond the first round at 
Hushing Meadow, and thus 
became the first British man 
to reach the final of the US 
Open singles since Fred Perry 
won the title in 1936. 

It would have been a huge 
anti-climax if he had fallen at 
the first hurdle this time, al- 
though it would not have 
been totally unexpected. The 
ankle injury he suffered dur- 
ing the Stella Artois tourna- 
ment at Queen's bad wrecked 
all his plans, beginning with 
Wimbledon. 

As soon as the draw was 
made it seemed likely this 
was going to be a particularly 
stiff test The 28-year -old Fer- 
reira has exceptional talent 
but a suspect temperament 
has prevented this ever being 
realised at Grand Slam level. 

Nevertheless, on his day, he 
can upset the very best and 
has frequently managed to get 
the better of Pete Sampras on 
the ATP Tour circuit Ru- 
sedski, having played In only 
two hard-court tournaments 
since he defaulted at Wimble- 
don. quickly found himself in 
trouble and his body lan- ; 
guage. noticeably during the 
second set pointed directly 
towards the long goodbye. 

But Ferreira's abject inabil- 
ity to nail a two-set lead filled 
Rusedski with fresh hope. 
Even though he lost the third 
set he never gave up striving 
to shift the balance. 

Rusedski led 4-2 in the 
fourth set and allowed this 
lead to slip away. He saved a 
match point in the 10th game 
and another in the tie-break 
before once again levelling 
the match. By now his service 
was back to something like its 


best and he had tta un 
i doubted advantage of serving 
first. 

Prior to this mlier-vonstcr 
five-setter Ferreira held a 4-0 
head- to- 1 wad lend over Ru- 
sedski. although the British 
No. 1 tad won their two prevt- 
cuts encounters. Yet, as the 
clocked ticked past three 
hours and the climax neared, 
few watching would have at- 
tempted to predict the result. 

Steffi Graf was up with the 
lark, assuming larks ever 
make it into the skies of New 
York, for she is always keen 
to practise, even after more 
than a decade at the top. This 
has been a decidedly difficult 
year for the German who. 
after surgery on her left knee 
last vear. has made several 
Raise ’starts to her comeback 
and was hustled out of Wim- 
bledon in the third round by 
Natasha Zvereva of Belarus, 
who in 18 previous attempts 
had never beaten her. 

However, Graf arrived in 
New York on the back of a 
tournment win In New 
Haven. Connecticut, her first 
title or the year and ltMth in 
total, and there were immedi- 
ate signs of a returning confi- 
dence when she rattled 
through the opening set of her 
first-round match ajwinsl the 
20-year-old American Carina 
Morariu in 32 minutes of con- 
trolled aggression. 

However, this was only 
GraTs 26th match this year 
and, when Morariu began to 
dig in at the start of the 
second set. the former world 
No. 1, with 21 Grand Slam 
titles to her name, suddenly 
took on the persona of a ner- 
vous novice. Unforced errors 
swirled off her racket as she 
began to rush her shots and 
Morariu took the second set. 

"I told myself it was not the 
way to continue. I thought 
about my win last week and 
then cut down my mistakes.” 
Graf reapplied the pressure 
of the first set. Morlaru found 
ber own game disintegrating 
and Graf won 6-2. 3-6. 6-1. 



Rusedski . . . rousing battle 


Agassi turns on night-light 


E ssentially the first 
week of the US Open is all 
about the night matches, with 
television creaming off the 
best games. And night 
matches are frequently all 
about Andre Agassi who 
remains Mr Electric, the man 
everybody wants to see win, 
mites Stephen Bier ley. 

As the sun begins to fade 
behind Manhattan's jagged 
skyline, the day crowd leave 
and the night crew take their 
seats with an insatiable appe- 
tite for Cast food and fast 
entertainment 


Agassi lives and breathes 
such an atmosphere and he 
duly polished off his first- 
round opponent, France’s 
Sebastien Grosjean. with ar- 
rogant ease 6-4, 6-1, 6-4. 

"I just felt great to be out 
there. I wait all year for this 
event It's a feeling like no 
other and it was real good to 
make a solid start.” he said. 

He is on course to meet Fete 
Sampras in the quarter-finals. 
“This is a city that has created 
some incredible memories for 
me, and this is the place I can 
win another Slam," he said. 


Irelands unite for Omagh’s benefit 


T HE Republic of Ireland 
and Northern Ireland 
hope to meet over two legs 
in Dublin and Belfast this 
season with the proceeds 
going to the victims of the 
Omagh bombing. 

Dates are being scruti- 
nised to ensure that leading 
players are available, with 
November and February 
looking the most suitable. 

Northern Ireland’s Injury 
problems are mounting 
prior to Saturday’s Euro- 
pean Championship quali- 
fier in Turkey. Ankle dam- 
age has ruled out West 


Ham's Steve Lomas and 
Ityindee United's centre- 
half Darren Patterson hurt 
his neck in training. 

Keith Rowland has been 
called up from Queens Park 
Rangers, whose player- 
coach Iain Dowie is ex- 
pected to take over the cap- 
tain’s armband from Lomas 
on his 50th appearance. 

Niall Quinn's back prob- 
lem has led to the Sunder- 
land striker’s withdrawal 
from the Republic's squad 
for their opening qualifier 
against Croatia at Lans- 
downe Road. 


Rangers stop 
paying Negri 
his wages 

■JJ ANGERS have reportedly 
■ ■frozen the wages of the 
Italian striker Marco Negri, 
who has not played for the 
first team this season. 

Negri, who has been in dis- 
pute with the club for some 
time and has only -been ap- 
pearing in the reserve and 
youth teams, returned to 
training after a projected 
move to Real Betis collapsed 
because personal terms could 
not be agreed. 

He recently revealed that 
be bad clashed with follow 
tefem-mates, notably the 
club's captain Lorenzo 
Amoruso. 

Bobby Robson, the former 
England manager, predicted 
yesterday that Paul Gas- 
coigne will look back on his 
career with regrets. 

Robson, who gave Gas- 
coigne his England debut 10 
years ago, said: “It’s too late 
to change him now. There 
wfll be a day, rm sure, when 
Paul will know be has wasted 
some of his career. 

“He's had a bit of a mis- 
spent youth and many times 
over his career he's over- 
drank, he's had a weight 
problem and be's done pretty 
stupid things. You can’t 
change him because he's a 
special boy, a loveable boy. 

'T like him enormously and 
took pride in trying to protect 
him. But you can't be with 
players 24 hours a day. 
There's a time when they go 
off into their own world and 
do stupid things.” 


Team talk 
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Results 


Football 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Second Dnrtston 

(Ol 1 


Stein SO 


(3 a 
Cooke 21. 30 
SUB 


(2)4 

smitn a 

Heucntttalor 45. 49 
Aaaoa 90 

Third Dtiriston 

Dublin 61 (og) 
Elevens 74. Scott 96 



MO] O 
2438 


2.199 


Tuny 61 
2484 


10)0 


10) 1 


CMbrUo* UU (11 3 

Russell 29 

Wanness 57. 90 (pen) 


Hijl 

Griffiths 40 


Aylesbury 0 Boraham Wood 0: Cues ham 0 
Aiders hoi Tn 0: Gravesend 1 teaugti Z. 
H am p to n 0 Dulwich 0; Sutton Utd 4 Hendon 
1 . 


Stoke 1 Darby 0. Saoond DMahmi Notts 
County 0 Shrewsbury 0. 

tOnvIUa 0 Ballymena 1: Coleraine 1 Glen- 

loran 3; Unfleld 2 Gfenavon 0; Omagh Tn O 
Crusaders ft PortadOwn 2 Nawry 3. 

Tennis 

us OHN (New York): First round, Mm 
W Stack (ZUB) M J GtmalMob (US) 3-8, 

7- 6. 2-3 abandoned: O IbtaU, (S/d bt 14 
MerWeln (US) 6-7. 6-0. 6-4. 8-4; S Dorn 
daf (Cr) bt F DeWUI (Bel] 6-4. 3-8. 64. 
64; B UBmofa (Ct) M 3 Sirgtian (Arm) 

8 - 1 . 6-3. 4-8. 6-4; A Vote** (Rom) Bt A 
Ge inland M *-«. 3-6. 6-2. 2-0 ret J 
Sbtafc (USI bt Y Yone-ll (Kofi W. B-4. 6-4; 
D Krbety (Slovak) bt M name (Switz) 
7-6. 7-8. 7-5; r Oo tal a ram (US) oi A ills 
(AU8) 6-7. 7-6. 5-4. 3-8 ree T Dm (US) M 
A Radufeocu (fled 44. 7-5. B-l p 
Canaa (Arg) M 0 BUme* (Spl 6-3. 6-0. 
6-2; J ShiiiMtaWt (Nath) bt □ Poscarlu 
(Rom) 6-4. 6-3. 8-0: G Ron* (Ft) M N 
Escudo (Fr)6-3.3-e.6-3.Vfl.7-fl;Klto- 

(Stovak) bt S Campbell (US) 6-4. 6-4 


6-a. t Martin (US) b< J Twangs (US) 7-6. 

nl (US) b» 6 Grosman (F 
' (Aue) bt 




6-4 7-5, A _ 

6- 4. 6-1. 6-4; M 
Ruud (Nor) 7-6, 6-4, 6-3; M Safin (Rib) t* 
M GuEtafs&an (Swe).fl-4 3-6, 6-3, 7-ft J 
estatod (FT) bt J Now* (Cl) 6-3, 6-4, 

7- 6; J Bferiunaa (3«n»l Bt C Ptoflna 
(Franca) 6-2. 4-0. 6-1, 6-7, 6-2; S Lara 
(Can) fat ft Delgado (Bar) 7-fi, 7-8. 8-3. 


lOogb (Swttz) HA OBza (PHI 
8-4 6-0; M Dechy (Fr) M B Paulua (Am) 
6-4 7-5; ■ SdMtaar (Gar) H E Tatarkova 
(Ukr) 6-6. 7-6, 6-3; P SSoyanova (Bui) HT 
Tanosugam (The) 7-6, 6-4 ■ Splrtae 
(Rom) H E Ukhotseva (Rus) 7-8. B-4c D 
Van Roost (Bel) H J Halard-Decugia (Fr) 
6-4 8-4 I ItajgO (Cm) bt A Huber (Gen 
B-3, 6-3; A Ww i. n r (US) U A Frazier (US) 

6- 3. 6-1; M Jo* (US) bt T Krk- 

zan (8lo) 6-4. 7-0: A Fuad (Fr)btASlB- 
reman |US) 6-4, 6-4; A Cout if us (Fr) U 
S Dopier (Aut) 6-6, 6-3; K HnHckaw* (CaQ 
bt B Schwartz (Aut) 6-2. B-3; B S ot i H 
(Aut) b! M Washington (US) 6-6. 6-3: * 
PttJutik * (Atm bt N Mlyogi (Japan) 3-0. 

7- 6. 6-2 M W atna a r f r (Ger) bt M 
Shaughnessy (US) 6-4. 1-8. 6-2 M Sales 
(US) at F Label (Arg) 7-6, 8-4 M Look, 
(Cm) bt K Boogert (Nath) 8-3. 6-4 N 
Ishsuum | Japan) at C Tatrane Valera 
(Sp) 4-6. 7-5. 6-1; 6 CM (Oar) bt C Mor- 
artu (US) 6-4 3-6, 6-1; Pbeaga l Cot) bt 
fl GranM (rt) 6-4, 6-4; J Trai (US) bt M 
Diaz -Oliva (Arg) 6-6 rot J It nig* (SA) bt 
B Rinner (Ger) 6-1. 6-3; H A Vanto (Van) 
W M Seme (Sp) 6-7. 7-6. 6-4; L Goiaraa 
(HI bt E Gagtlardl (SwHz) 6-6. 7-6, R Bob- 
hsmi (Cz) H J Ofcada (US) 6-4 6-2 L 
Rfunwod (US) MM A — Wuhan Lorenzo 
(Sp) 8-3, 6-3i L IMM (US) bt 8 Reevee 
(US) 4-6. 6-4, 6-1. 

Athletics 

WTAF BOLDER LBAGUB (Berlin); Maw 
no™ i™ !■««. 1. A Johnson (US) 
I3.12aecs 4 C Jackson (GB) 13.20; 3. F 
Bazar (Gar) 1364 Woman lOOra bur- 
1. 0 Alozla (Mg) 12.72sac; 4 M Free- 
man (Jam) 1474,-3, M Morrison (US) 1481. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LBAQUBi Bath more I CM- 
eago WS ■*; Boston S SaaUs 1: Cleveland 
16 Oakland 6; Detroit 2 Tam 12 Uimw 
sota 2 Tatnpa Bay 1. 

NATIONAL UKAOlUBi Florida 3 St Louts 5: 
Atlanta 3 Houston 4; Chicago Cubs 5 Cin- 
cinnati 4; Los Angelas S NY Mets 2 San 
Diago 5 Montreal 2 San Francisco 6 Phila- 
delphia 4 

Bowls 


Watters (Preston) at j (Sleeve 
(MLfcDewtcfi) 21—11; M Orson (HamWoton) 
bt ADarwood (Haawafl) 21-15: LPrttnhatt 
[Birmingham) fat C Warren (Heysham) 
Z1-W; 4 OMBiiIiMi Ortam) MTMcBralnay 
[U version) 21-8: J Joan (Haswnii) bt J 
Gray (Preston) 21-11; Jesse (Bueretf) bt E 
wooltonam (kUriieW) 21-1 i J pw sw 
(H awaii) bt V Hambieaon (Whaley Bridge) 
21-16; 4 Wlafley (Moreoambe) bt F 
McMaakan (Blackpool) 21-8. 

Cricket 

moono XI CHAMMONSHM* (today; 
11.0); Northampton (three days); 
Gtou LsaM ro toro 160 (hmas 5-41). North- 
amptonshire 240-3 (T c WaKon 70. W Jst- 
lar&on 57V. 


TUMID U-10 TTOTS CfeofcnaJorcl (today: 
11-0): England 423 (R W T Kay 68, R Logan 
7ino, M A Cough 67. j O flrava 61; FazJi 

4- 141). Pakistan 350 (Imran Nazir 65. Man 
FazD 62nc, Hasan Ran 60: Franks 4-64). 
U-17 COUNTY CHAMPION StflP FINAL: 
Ca d o fas p Devon 164 (D Court Biro; 
Davias 5-03). Durham 16S-4 IG Pratt ST). 
Durham won by six urtefcete. 

Snooker 

(Plymouth): Ftawd 
. . Janos (Engl bt B 

Morgan (Eng) 5-2: G Cro w (Eng) bt A 
rteks (Eng) 6-4; T Knosl n (Eng) M D 
Morgan (Wales) 5-3; G Ham (Aus) bt J 
1 Human (SooQ 6-4 D Dale (Woles) bt M Fu 
(VK) 6-1; M C o uch (Eng) bt C Small (Scot) 

5- 3; L WsAcar (Wales) bt G WMUnson 
(Engl 6-4; a Dots (Scat) cl G Home (Scut) 
5-3; J MtaMo (Engl w to T Murphy (Nl). 


Fixtures 


[7 M unless stated) 

Football 

RUHOPGAM CHAMPIONSHIP QUAU- 
PYMKk G ra m B rea m Romania r Liech- 
tenstein (7.0). 

MATKMMflPB ICMUB S e c o n d My 
lalam Man City v Walsall (7.45) 

HYMAN UMMIft RM DMahmi Croy- 
don v Bognor Regis Tn. 

POMYM* UMWR P rem ier DMalom 
Birmingham w Leads (7.15); Leicester v 
Liverpool (7.0); Mon Utd v Aston VI Ha (7.0). 
PM DhWooc Coventry v Bolton (7JD: 
Middlesbrough v Ron Vais (7.01: Shaft Wed 
v Sunday C7JJ); Tran mere v Oldham (7.15): 
West Brom v Wolverhampton (7.0). 
Saeend Dhrtstom Blackpool v Rotherham 
(7A); Huddersfield v Shaft Utd (7.0): un- 
coin v Stockport (2.0): Wrexham v Scar- 
borough (2X1). 

AVON INSURANCB COMBINATION, 
Ftaat DhUua Brantford v Southampton 
(7X1); Brighton v Watford (7.0); Cambridge 
v Conoid (40); Cdche&ter v Charlton: 
Crystal Palace v Bournemouth; Gillingham 
v Fulham: Ipevrich v wintotooon (7X1): kOU- 
■611 v Barnet f40K Peterborough v North- 
am|Wn (7.0); Portsmouth v Luton; Swin- 
don v OPR (7.15) 

HIGHLAND LEAGUE? Fraserburgh v 
Rothea: Peterhead v Deveromrafe 
PR! (HOLY MATCH: Morecamfaa v 
Southampton. 

Rugby League 

ACADMMYt First DtaMom Rochnala v 
Swtaton Whiten even * Barrow. 

Cricket 

awapw M CHAMPIONSHIP (toroe 
4W W AmM t : Essex v Lancashire. 
DMadt Surrey v Durham. Kona 
Warwickshire v Middlesex. Hew 
Wbreeaaratere » Hampshire. 


Sport in brief Pools Forecast 


Cycling 

The Festina rider Richard 
Vlrenque has allegedly told 
police investigating the Tour 
de France drugs affair that he 
took banned medication. Vlr- 
enque, who was banned from 
the Tour along with his team- 
mates, is said to have made 
the confession In a sworn dec- 
laration during questioning 
on July 23 and 24. 

Francesco Casa grande of 
Italy has been suspended for 
six months and fined 2,000 
Swiss francs (£843) after twice 
testing positive for elevated 
levels of testosterone. 

Rugby League 

Martin Moana of Halifax may 
miss the play-offs after suffer- 
ing a hairline fracture of the 
arm at St Helens on Sunday. 
He will be in plaster for three 
weeks, writes Andy Wilson. 

Chess 

Britain’s . Michael Adams, 
Nigel Short and Matthew 
Sadler have all been seeded 
into the second round of the 
100-player International Chess 
Federation world champion- 
ship knock-out .which starts at 
Las Vegas on November 29. 
writes Leonard Barden. 

Equestrianism 

Karan Dixon (Two Smart) a 
member of file last three 
Olympic teams and Tina Gif- 
ford (General Jock) head the 
Six-strong squad for the world 
three-day event champion- 
ships in Italy next month. 
Both were in the 1&94 gold 
medal team, writes John Kerr. 
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Cricket 


Lloyd called 
to explain 
Test slur 



MikeSeKveyon 

official reaction to 
coach’s comments 
about Muralitharan 


AVID LLOYD, the 
j England coach, is 
1 likely to be repri- 
manded by the Eng- 
land and Wales Cricket Board 
following his remarks about 
the Sri Lanka oCF-spinner 
Muthiah Murali thar an and 
an ensuing dust-up with the 
televison pundit Geoff Boy- 
cott during the Oval Test. 

Richard Peel, the ECB’s di- 
rector of corporate affairs, 
said yesterday: “Depending 
on the findings of the board, 
he could be exonerated, repri- 
manded, warned or presum- 
ably even sacked." It seems 
certain, however, that Lloyd 
will merely be sent off to Aus- 
tralia with a flea in his ear. 

Lloyd had Insinuated that 
Muralitharan, who was to go 
on and take 16 wickets in Sri 
Lanka's 10-wicket defeat of 
England, had an illegal bowl- 
ing action despite its clear- 
ance by the International 
Cricket Council. 

After the game Lloyd 
stormed the television com- 
mentary position to harangue 
Boycott who had said that 
England should “get a coach 
who knows how to keep his 
mouth shut". It was the first 
time the pair had spoken in 
two years and might be the 
last for a while. 

Lloyd is to be asked to ex- 
plain himself to the ECB over 
the next couple of days. The 
outcome is unlikely to be 
more than a reprimand de- 
spite Peel's warning of an out- 
side chance that it could end 
in Lloyd’s dismissal from the 
post he has held for the past 
three seasons. 

Tim Lamb, the ECB chief 
executive, said Lloyd's views 
were not representative of the 
board. “He has been advised 
that what he said was 
inappropriate and Insensitive 
and senior representatives of 
the board will see him at the 
earliest possible opportunity 
to discuss his comments," he 
said. “We are taking this, and 
his public argument, very 
seriously." 

Lloyd wears his heart on 
his sleeve and tends to go off 


half-cock. His irrational, ,r We 
bloody murdered 'em" tirade 
after England had drawn a 
Test against Zimbabwe in Bu- 
lawayo two winters a go 
remains the stuff of legend, 
and resulted in a reprimand. 

Peel stressed that Lloyd 
would not go before a full dis- 
ciplinary hearing. “We need 
to establish fully what hap- 
pened in relation to both inci- 
dents and we need a balanced 
view, although we shan't be 
speaking to Geoff Boycott." 
he said. 

“We are aware that David 
has been severely repri- 
manded before and that there 
have been occasions when he 
has been Indiscreet and »hi«, 
in the end, must be taken Into 
account It is absolutely vital 
for its image that the England 
team encapsulate what the 
game Is aQ about 

“They have to act appropri- 
ately and set a good example." 

The Idea that the England 
authorities are about to dis- 
pense with the services of 
their coach only days after 
announcing their winter tour- 
ing parties — and barely six 
weeks before they set off on 
the toughest tour of all — is 
not credible, such would be 
the demoralising effect 

More likely is that Lloyd 
will be advised that being a 
loose cannon is one thing but 
that firing off at random is 
another. 

In the meantime an apology 
to Muralitharan and the Sri 
Tjmlrarm might not be autiss. 



Lloyd . . . goes off half-cock 


Maynard misses elusive century 
by chancing one arm too many 


M atthew maynard 
fell six runs short of 
his first century of the sear 
son and Tony Cottey hit 91 
as Glamorgan seized the 
initiative on the second day 
against Sussex at Hove. 

The 1997 champions de- 
clared 21 runs ahead on 353 
for eight as Maynard, who 
scored 99 against Sri Lanka 
at Cardiff in June, pro- 
duced 16 fours and a six off 
Robin Martin -Jenkins in 
his 109-ball innings. 

He was ran out attempt- 
ing an optimistic second ran 
to Martin- Jenldna whose 
throw ended a fourth- 
wicket stand of 102 in 24 
overs. Cottey then added 75 
with Michael PowelL 
Giles White scored his 
fourth century of the sea- 
son with 106 in helping 
Hampshire avoid the 
follow-on narrowly against 
Middlesex at Southampton. 


They ended the second day 
at '291 for nine, still 146 
runs adrift. 

Hampshire slumped to 
124 for five, with Robin 
Smith among the men to 
suffer as he charged Phil 
Tufnell to be stumped for 
seven, before White and Di- 
mitri Mascarenhas (63) 
shared a crucial stand of 
119 for the sixth wicket. 

The Nottinghamshire all- 
rounder Paul Franks took 
out his disappointment of 
pilling selection for the 
iftT fifo ird a winter tour as 
Pakistan were dismissed 
for 359 in the Under-19 Test 
at Chelmsford. 

He sent down 20 hostile 
overs to return four for 64 
as England gained a first- 
innings lead of 64. The ad- 
vantage was limited by Pa- 
kistan's last-wicket pair of 
Kashif Raza and Irfan Fazil 
who put on 107 in 17 overs. 



Neat Nixon ... the Leicestershire wicketkeeper tarns Brown away on the leg side yesterday photograph winston bynorth 

County Championship: Warwickshire v Leicestershire 

Sad Giddins still a threat 


Paul Weaver at Edgbaston 


Y esterday was a sad 
day for the profes- 
sional county crick- 
eter. He tuned into 
Radio 5 and Ceefcx. searched 
and listened vainly for his 
name among the chosen 
many, gave another frantic 
look at the World Super Max 
Eights squad and finally, for- 
lornly, ftelt rather like doing a 
commercial for Hamlet 
cigars. 

For Ed Giddins it was a par- 
ticularly sad day. This season 
he has been one of the best 
half-dozen county fast 
bowlers, his extra yard of 
pace lending more menace to 
his dangerous away swing. 
He was in the frame for al- 


most every Test this summer 
and can certainly consider 
himself a better bowler, at 
this stage, Alex' Tudor, 
whom the Fn e 1 **™* selectors 
have chosen for Australia. 

Giddins can only presume 
that he has not been left out of 
every tour party this winter 
because of cri cketing reasons. 
Tt could be another winter 
flogging Christmas trees with 
his mate Nadeem Shahid of 
Surrey. But to his credit he 
was more threatening yester- 
day than his solitary wicket 
would suggest 

He soon bad Darren Maddy 
leg-before, shuffling ner- 
vously across the line of his 
crease like a greenhorn tight- 
rope walker, but after that 
Tim Munton and Dougie 
Brown proved the more suc- 


cessful, with three and two 
wickets respectively as 
Leicestershire concluded a 
rain-hit half-day on 190 for 
six. 

Ben Smith — no tours for 
him either, despite his run of 
form and an ability to field 
that makes batsmen gasp in 
terror and stretch for the 
crease — hit 82 not out from 
114 deliveries, with a dozen 
clumping fours, just when the 
visitors looked likely to fluff 
their lines In a match they 
must win to maintain their 
challenge; they started the 
day 15 points behind the lead- 
ers Surrey. 

Vince WeDs bad gone first, 
in the sixth over with only 11 
on the boanL caught behind 
off Brown. Three overs later 
Maddy gave Giddins his scalp 


and then Tain Sutcliffe, who 
had been dropped at short-leg, 
nudged Munton off his legs 
and saw Brown take a fine 
diving, two-handed catch at 
short backward-square. 

Leicestershire, who had 
won the toss, were faltering 
badly at 53 for four when Phil 
Simmons nudged Munton to 
Keith Piper but then Smith 
and Habib Aftab (29) put on 
71. When Brown took his 
second wicket by dismissing 
Habib, Paul Nixon, who was 
in with a shout as Alec Stew- 
art's deputy gloveman in Aus- 
tralia, scored 24, adding 53 in 
13 overs before edging Mun- 
ton low to second slip. 

Munton had three for 40 
and is coming back to his 
best But he probably did not 
even check his Ceefax. 


Gloucestershire v Northamptonshire 


Evergreen Walsh in the pink 


Mark Easbertaraok at Bristol 


C OURTNEY WALSH'S 
huge value to Glouces- 
tershire was again 
hi ghlig hted on a day when 
the foil of 15 wickets belied 
the nature of the pitch. 

Six of them were claimed 
for 36 runs by .the veteran 
West Indies pace bowler, 
whose enduring fitness, "stam- 
ina and desire In what Is 
probably his last county sum- 
mer should enable him to 
sign off with 100 wickets in a 
season for the second time. 
Overc a st conditions mid a 


strip which had sweated 
under the covers offered early 
assistance but Walsh proved 
just as menacing after lunch 
when be took four of his wick- 
ets on a pitch which had be- 
come true and easy paced. 

In raising his season’s haul 
to 85 at 18.44 apiece, Walsh 
struck the stumps four times, 
won an Ibw decision against 
David Sales and bad Jason 
Brown neatly taken high at 
first slip by Martyn BalL 

His new-bah partner Mike 
Smith produced two late in- 
swingers to dismiss Richard 
Montgomerie and Mai Loye 
for ducks and Northampton- 


Rugby Union 

Burke leaves Bristol 


Robert Armstrong 


i RISTOL have suffered a 
.fresh blow three days 
before the start of the 
English season with the de- 
parture of Paul Burke. The 
Irish international fly-halt 
has joined the Welsh rebel 
club Cardiff where he will be 
reunited with his former half- 
back partner Robert Jones, 
who also left Bristol this 
summer. 

With Burke ©me relegated 
Bristol have no recognised 

goolklcker as they embark on 
their first season in Premier- 
ship Two. " Burke said the 
cash-strapped . dub bad of- 
fered him only a four-month 
contract that compared unfa- 
vourably with an "extremely 
attractive package” put 
together by Cardiff. 

■1 fed let down by the situa- 


tion," said Burke. “The enthu- 
siasm Cardiff showed In con- 
trast to Bristol’s attitude made 
my final decision very easy." 

He Is the second No. 10 to 
have departed the Memorial 
Ground since the end of last 
season. In June the England 
international Josh Lewsey 

made an acrimonious exit on 
his way to Wasps. 

Burke’s move to the Arms 
park is unlikely to make' it 
any easier for him toaddto 
his 10 caps in vtew of Cardiff’s 
lack of meaningful Sxtures- 
Thpy face a season in mnho 
afteJ pulling out of the Welsh 
premiership along 
Swansea and vffl .be 
dependent on ** 

wash Rugby Uni° n a ^ 

West Hartlepool m a 

on Saturday. Baden Evans. 

Swansea’s director of rugby. 


rawi- “We had a letter Aram the 
WRU informing us that we 
would not be given permission 
to play friendly fixtures 
against English dubs bat we 
will be going ahead with our 
plannu ri programme." 

Another Burke, the' Austra- 
lian Matthew, will miss the 
Wallabies' autumn tour to 
Europe after dislocating a 
shoulder in scoring a match- 
winning try in last Saturday's 
Test win over New Zealand in 
Sydney. The New South Wales 
foltback, who played in the re- 
cod 76-0 Test victory against 
Rn giimri in Brisbane in Jtine^ 
will be out of action fear around 
seven months while the 
shoulder undergoes a full 
reconstruction. 

1 am very disappointed,” 
said Burke. *T knew straight 
away that something was 
wrong — I didn’t think it 
would be this had.” 


South Africa union elects first black president 


T ^ffiSouth^ African Rugby 
pootoan Union yesterday 
elected its first htarfr presi- 
dent. Silas Nkanunu, "a gs- 
yearjjdd human rights lawyer 
and formerly a SARFU vice- 
president, was the csfly nomi- 
nee for the post vacated by 
the coutrovamal Louis um 
in May- ' ' 


Delegates elected a new fis - 

SS V de£ $£ 

KK38 

r.'SSS 

which forced president Nei 


Sailing 


Rosy position 
for Eurosia 


Bob Fisher 
in Porto Cervo 


son Mandela to defend a 
planned government Inquiry > 
into the South. African game 
which was to focus mi allega- 
tions of financial irregular- 
ities and racism. 

Luyt won the case but was 
forced to resign by rebellions 
provinces and the NSC’s 
threat of a tour boycott ‘ 


TTOMASSO CBQDEFFI, the 

I America’s Cnp helms- 
man from Italy, steered the 
46ft Eurosia to victory on 
handicap in yesterday’s 36- 

mile Swan World Cap race 
off the Sardinian coast to 
take the overall lead after 
filling second place on the 
opening day. 

In 'a south-easterly breeze 
of 10 to 15 knots, the Ameri- 
ca’s Cnp winner Russell 
Courts found a clear way 
through the early traffic 
with the 60ft Innovision to 
hold off Irvine Laidlaw’s 
Highland Fling at the first 
mark, with Sotto Voce a fur- 
ther three lengths astern. 

A smart move from Laid- 
law’s tactician, Eddie War- 
den Owen, saw the British 
boat go Into the lead which 
she did not relinquish but 
was unable to hold on 
handicap. 

Richard Loftus’s Desper- 
ado finished 13 minutes in 
fro nt of Eurosia but the 
handicaps reversed the 
order and placed Innovision 
third. Stephen Fein’s Foil 

Pelt, winner of the first race, 

was sixth, a place behind 
Adam Gosling's Yes! and 
one ahgaii of Cisne, Koert 
Jansen’s 25-year-old boat. 


shire, one for three in the 
eighth over after being put in, 
ware Indebted to Tony Pen- 
berthy and Sales for a 
resourceful fourth-wicket 
stand of 63. 

Gloucestershire, needing to 
win to have any hopes of the 
title, were taken into a first- 
innings lead by Rob Cunliffe’s 
53. It has not been an easy 
summer for Cunliffe. dropped 
for a long spell in mid-season, 
but he drove square and 
through the covers for most of 
his nine fours In an inning s of 
burgeoning confidence. 

Matt Windows showed the 
qualities which have won 


Motor Racing 


him an England A tour place 
in moving to 35 before he 
pulled David Foiled: on to his 
stumps. 

The county were deeply dis- 
appointed that Mark Al- 
leyne’s all-round form has 
been rewarded only with the 
captaincy of the England 
elght-a-side team for the 
World Super Max tourna- 
ment. The coach John 
Bracewell said; “I thought 
Mark should have at least 
been in the one-day squad for 
the Bangladesh tournament 
When you see some of the 
selections, you begin to won- 
der what he has to do.” 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

A wonderful 
batsman 
when the 
heat is off 


Jk NNOUNCING the tour 

§ \ party for Australia 
yesterday David Gra- 

m mveney, the chair man of 

selectors, admitted there had 
been “discussion’ 1 and “a diffi- 
cult decision” at Monday eve- 
ning’s meeting before John 
Crawley was chosen ahead of 
Graeme Hick. 

He even said there had been 
“differing views” among the 
selectors. Graveoey would not 
admit to anything so vulgar as 
a vote; he recoiled at the very 
idea. But he did not displa y 
quite the same obtuse cer- 
tainty of some of his predeces- 
sors. which was appropriate 
and rather welcome. 

It is hard, though, to think 
what the differing views could 
reasonably have been. Hick is 
a wonderful batsman — one of 
the best there has ever been — 
when it does not matter all 
that much. But, when the heat 
is on . he has been scorched 
time and time and time again. 

In 49 Tests he has scored 
five hundreds. One might 
charitably add the one he 
would have got in Sydney had 
not Mike Atherton declared 
on him on 98. Only one of those 
innings, however, his 1 78 at 
Bombay in 1992-93, was 
played under extreme pres- 
sure, and he absolutely had to 
succeed or England were 
doomed. And England lost 
that one anyway. 

The other big scores came 
either in the first innings on 
flat pitches (Trent Bridge 
1995, Centurion 1995-96 and 
The Oval last week) or when 
England were on top prior to 
second-innings declarations 
(Headingley 1994 as wen as 
Sydney). England won none of 
these matches either. 

Contrast that record with 
Atherton or Alec Stewart 
whose successes time and 
again have affected results. In 
Australia the chips will be 
down as sure as the beer will 
he cold. It gives no pleasure to 
say it at all but Hick would 
have been a liability. 

The selectors may not have 
got everything else right In 
1982-33 they went to Australia 
armed only with off-spinners 
as slow howlers — Eddie Hem- 
minga, Geoff Miller and Vic 
Marks — because the most 
effective spinner in the 
country was a Middlesex 
slow left-armer called Phil 
with a cussed personality who 
was considered too hot to 
handle. It is the same again 
now. Then it was Edmonds. 
Now it is Tufhp.n. It was a mis- 
take then. It is a mistake now. 


Engel on 
cricket! 



Who was Man of the Match in 
the last Test between England 
and Australia (The Oval 
1997)? Don’t tell me, tell 
Graveney. 

I N NEARLY 20 years on The 
Guardian I have never had 
a response to anything I 
have written to match that 
of the past week, after the 
column on the plight of the 
former Northamptonshire, 
Glamorgan and West Indies 
fast bowler Winston Davis. 

To recap: Davis has been 
left a tetraplegic after a Creak 
accident while he was helping 
build a church. He has now 
been in hospital for almost a 
year. A game which regularly 
raises hundreds of thousands 
of pounds in benefits for the 
able-bodied has been unahte 
to produce more than token 
gestures for a man whose need 
is extreme. 

Guardian readers have 
reacted wonderfblly. Winston 
and his wife Patricia have 
been thrilled by the cheques 
that have come in and greatly 
moved by the messages that 
have accompanied them. 
Many of them came from 
people who were clearly on a 
tight budget themselves but 
were touched by his plight I 
am not sure when or whether 
it will be possible to thank 
everyone individually but the 
Davises have asked me to pass 
on their deep gratitude to 
everyone. 

More than £3,000 has al- 
ready arrived. It is a drop in 
the bucket if you consider 
what he needs, and nothing 
compared to what normal ben- 
eficiaries receive, but it is an 
absolutely fantastic start and 
Patricia can now contemplate 
leasing a specially adapted car 
that might at least enable Win- 
ston to leave hospital for 
weekends. 

If anyone would still like to 
contribute then, believe me, it 
will be very welcome. Dona- 
tions can be sent either direct 
to Winston (Gladstone Ward, 
the Orthopaedic Hospital, Os- 
westry SY1D7AG) or via me at 
The Guardian (xiSFhrringdon 
Rd, London EClR 3ER). Many 
thanks. 


Leading pair washed out as 
Caddick takes eight wickets 


S URREY and Lancashire 
lost valuable time in the 
championship race when the 
first day of their respective 
matches, against Yorkshire at 
Headingley and Derbyshire at 
Old Trafford, were washed 
out 

Andy Caddick provided the 
perfect reply to England’s 
selectors after being left out 
of the Ashes tour party by 
taking eight for 64 in 31 overs 
for Somerset against Worces- 
tershire at Taunton.' 

It took his tally for the sea- 
son to 88 and maintained the 
rich vein of form which has 
seen him riaim 50 wickets at 
an average of just over 14 in 
the last 10 innings. 

He was helped by some out- 


standing catches from Mar- 
cus Trescothlck, Richard 
Harden. Peter Bowler and the 
wicketkeeper Rob Turner, 
who went frill length down 
the leg side to dismiss 
Worcestershire's top-scorer 
Gavin Hajmes for 56. 

Graeme Hick, another 
player discarded by England, 
was one of the few other 
Worcestershire batsmen to 
offer effective resistance as 
they were all out for 224. He 
scored 44 and Vikram Solankt 
hit 47. 

By the close Somerset had 
reached 33 for one off 15 overs 
with Plran Holloway out for 
eight chopping a delivery 
from Haynes on to his 
stumps. 


Jordan fight 
Schumacher 


Alan Henry 


J ORDAN said last night 

they were prepared to take 
court action to stop Ralf Schu- 
macher leaving their team. 

The announcemnt came 
only two days after the Ger- 
man. who wants to move to 

W illiams for 1999, finished 
second behind his team-mate 
Damon Hill in the Belgian 
Grand Prix. 

Responding to a claim by 
Schumacher’s mana ger WUli 
Weber that the team had 
withdrawn from negotiations 
over his contract for 1999, 
Jordan said: “On the con- 
trary, Jordan will vigorously 
defend the writ issued by Ralf 
Schumacher in the High 
Court in London. A hearing is 
expected within the next 10 
days.” 

Last week Schumacher 
Issued a writ seeking to pre- 
vent Jordan from retaining 
his services next season, 
thereby enabling him to sign 
a deal with Williams consid- 
erably better than the 
£L 25 million he receives from 
his current team. 

It is believed that Schu- 
macher Is also considering 
the possibility of joining the 
new British American Racing 
team alongside Jacques Ville- 
neuve which will start racing 
In 1999. 


Scoreboard 


Britannic A ssur ance 
County Championship 

(Him day oi tour, today: ii.D) 

ObOUCS * NOmMAHTS 
S hlut BJoucastercMra f4pts) lead North- 
amptonshire (2) by 27 runs with Bve fast- 
Innings wlchsh standing. 


R R Montgomerie Ibw b Smith — 

A J Swann o Walsh 

M B Loy* ibw b Snwti 

A L Penberthy Ibw b Mancoeh 

DJG Sate btobWal tit 

*K M Curran b Welsh 

TO Ripley c Cunimo b Lewis 

j p Taylor b waiafi 

FARoasnot out 

D Foiled bWalEh 

JF Browne Ball b Walsh 

Extras fbTfl. m2. nt£M) 

Total <0&4 ovoret — 

FMfc 1. 1. 1. 84, 80. 07. 97. 118. 1W. 

Bosribw Walsh 17.4-8- 3S-& Snath 
1D-6-S-E AUeyneS-t-19-a Lewis 
T2-3-40-1: Hancock 3-1-7-T. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Awt tanbiaa 
R I Dawenn c Penbetthy b Rote . — ... * 

THC Hancock cPentwnhybTayux.. 7 

H J CunllBa b Fallen M 

-MW Alley ne b Fallen — IB 

M G N Windows h Fallen — BS 

A J MfrJsM not out » 

tflCRufUMrilnDlMt * 

Extras (IM. nbt4).._ — ... . IB 

Total (lor 8. S3 ovml 1 So 

Ralaf •rickets:*. 12-49. 127. 132. 

To bee M Ball. J Lewie. A Smith. C Walsh, 
■ g irftagi Rota 15-6-45-1: Taylor 
IB-4-34-1; Foiled 13-2-33-3; Curran 
2-0-13-0: Brown 5-1-21-0. 

Um pire *: JW Holder and JFaeale. 


Tmmtore Somereei (4pta) trail Worcester- 
antrr ft) by tsi rune wun nine IJraMnnlnpa 
wtdmto standing. 

WPRC ga TBWMUM H rat birring! 

wpcwesmn cTreccothfa 

bCatkflck • 

A Haieci t Trescothlck b Caddick 4 
*C A Hdtc Bowler b Caddick ** 

V8S0la«dlbw b Caddick 47 

D A Last nerds le 0 CadtAdt 27 

TS J Rhodes cBowlarbCsddick O 

3 R Lampm bw b Jones 11 

G R Hoynea c Tumor b Caddick SB 

A K Illingw orth not out — IB 

DCadaralic Harden bCeddick O 

R J Chapman e Turner b Jones O 

Extras (BbS.nM) — M 

B4 


ToW(B6J> overs). 


12 13. KB. 109. 109, 131. 

18a 217, 217. 

Bowl la pi Caddick 31-13-04-3; Rose 
23-IO-tH-O 1 . Jones il 5-3-25-2; Trascotit- 
ich 9-2-26-0: Parsons 2-o-a-tt Pierson 
10-V-32-0 


A R K PMaon not out B 

P C L Hohowny b Haynes 8 

METrescathtcknatout • 

Extras (K>3. wfl, nbB) 13 

Total (for 1. 15 overa)- — 33 

PMI of wlcketa 20. 

To bad *PD BovHer. R J Harden. K A Par- 
sons. M Burra. □ D Roeu. fit J Turner. A R 
Caddick. S Jones. 

■ u wd e g : Chapmen B-i-18^0; Haynes 
5-3-B-i; Lampin VI-5-0: nUngworm 
V2-0-0. 

limp lr or j BaidanHone and G Burgees. 


Leicestershire (opts) nave 
190 lor six In utnr llrai Innings 
■palnet Warwickshire p}- 

VMWaui cPlperMVmsn V™™ — 2 

0 L Maddy ibw b Giddins 0 

I J SuteUtto c Brown b Munton 24 

B F Smith not out 82 

A Habib cKnlgMb Brown 28 

*PV Simmons c Piper b Munton - O 

tPA Nixon c IWfllit UUunton 24 

CC Lewis not out B 

Extras (Ibl, nb14) IB 

.180 


Total (tor 3,48 oven) 


11.71.47. fifl. 124.177. 
To Baa 0 J Minns. M T Brinson, rt 0 
Multeity. 

B uwfc p. Giddins 13-4-46-1; Brown 
H-1-75-2: Munton 11-2-40-3; CUIee 
9-3-atMh SniltA 1-B-8-0. 
WAmnCKSHBSi N V KmgflL M A Wash. 
D L Hemp. ‘B C Lara. A Singh, d R Brown. 
TK J Piper. A F Giles. NMK Smith, TA 
Munton. E 5 H Gtodiia. 

Umoiraei Q Sharp and J Lloyds. 

(Second day) 


Hampshire |4pts) trail Mid- 
dlesex ( 0 ] by 148 runs wttn one ffraHn- 
nlngc wtcfcai standng. 


_ (uwmlflhfc 357-5) 

*tKH Brown cAymesb James 

K P DuKh e Keech b McLean 

C J Ban b Morris 

jp H ewitt b Morris ... 


R L Johnson c Smith b Monte 

PCRTufnetl not out 

Extras [bi6. ibie, w2, n&M) 


Total (131.1 owns) 43 

Pea of widest* conic 857. 333. 401. 410. 
tenraaw McLean 30-6-67-* Hartley 
a-MH; James 0W-B4-9; Morris 
34.1-2-106-% Mascarenhas I9-6-S3-1; 
Stephenson 13-3-47-0. 


Q W White tow b Butt lOB 

J P Staphonson c Getting b Bad — — O 

WS Kendall c Brown bJohraon - 29 

•R A Smith a Brown b Tufnell ... 7 

tA N Aymes b Balt . ..... — 16 

M Keaeh c Brown b Howto . 11 

A OMascaronhaae Biown b Johnson 83 

K 0 Jamas not out 13 

AC Moms c omen b Johnson — . — O 

N A U McLean b Johnson - — O 

P J Hartley noi out — . o 

Extras (167. w9. nb30) 48 

Total (tor 9. 71 evnrsl 281 

34. 85.110. 124. 243. 290. 29a 290. 
How 10 18-0-82-1; Ban 


16-1-80-3: Johnson 15-3-72-4; Tufnell 
22-3-7D-1 

U WM I . H — 1 I W 14H 
Howe Sussex (8pta) trair Glamorgan (8) 
by 21 runs wttn all second-aminos wteketa 
standing. 


[overnight 313-81 
tN J Wilton c Evans 0 Thomas .......... is 

J D Lowry c Shaw t> Thomas 4 

U A RoOiroon not out 3 

Extras (08. IbO. w2. nb4) 20 

Total (113J overa) 333 


Bowtiovi Parkin 2S-9-68-2 Davtse 
SI-5-68-2; Thomas 203-5-63-4: Date 
20-5-51-1: Crotl 16-5-48-0. 

CuuKMOAM Rrst bwriaga 

WL Law e Adams b Robinson 48 

AW Evans ibw b MorUn-JenUns 88 

A Dele c Wilton b Lowry IB 

- M P Unynard nin out 04 

PA CoUey e Khan bMartin-Janhlns ., 01 
MJPowsllc Robinson bLswty 33 

R D B Cron c Adame D RoM naon 18 

S D Thomas e Wilton o Robinson O 

APDmtesnoiaui o 

OT Partin not out O 

Extras tM.ib3.w2.nb32] «i 

.383 


Total (tor B doc, 82.4 overa)—. 

Mi 85. 85, 134. 236. 31 1.351. »1. 353. 
DM eot boa t A O Shew. 

BewOngi Lawry 22-3-88-2; KM »7 
3V2-71-0: Robinson 18-2-69-3. Martin. 
-Jenkins 14.4-3-65-2: Newell 6-0-36-0: 
Ran 3-0-18-0. 


SUSSEX Baca 


M T E Panda not Out 
w G Khan net out ... 
Extras-..- 


Total (lor tL 0 overs) . 


O 

8 

O 


0 


To beta J R Carpenter, *C J Adams. R K 
Rao.KNowan.tNJWIIton.RSCMartln- 
Januns, R j Kmey. u A Rooinaan. J D 

Lowry. 

No play, ratal 


.E Yorkshire * Storey. 

OM Treftorni ljuaaMfa tr Derbyshire, 
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Mark Wright calls it a day, page 14 
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David Lloyd on the carpet, page 15 
Bristol lose their fly-half, page 15 
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Wills International Cup squad 

Dhaka, Bangladesh (Oct 24-Nov 1): 




AJ HoBkMka (Surrey, capt). ID Austin 
(Lancs}. AD Brown (Surrey), 

DR Brown (Warwicks), MA Eafham 
(Kent). NH Fahtirethor (Lancs). 

MV Homing (Kent), AF Gtes 
(Warwicks). GA Hick (Worts). 

IW Knight (Wanridks). GD Uoyd 
(Lancs), PJ Marin (Lancs). RC Rus»H 
(Gloucs). CSW SSvErwood (Yorks). 

Tour manager: D Qravonoy 
Coach: DUoyd 


FA brought 
to book for 
feeble tackle 
on Shearer 




England in Australia 



Alec Stewart 


AJ Stewart (Surrey, Copt), 

N Hussain (Essex, vics-capt), 
MA Atherton (Lancs), 

MA Butcher (Surrey). 

DG Cork (Dertrys), 

JP Crawley (Lancs), 

RDB Croft (Glam). 

ARC Fraser ( Middlesex), 

D Gough (Yorks), 

DW Headley (Kant), 

WK Hogg (Lancs), 

BC HolBoaka (Surrey), 

AD MutlaSy (Laics), 

MR Ramprakash (MkftSosox), 
PM Such (Essex), 

GP Thorpe (Surrey), 

AJ Tudor (Surrey). 

Tour manager GA Gooch 
Coach: D Lloyd 


I f v » 

I Itine rary 

I OOrtohsn - 

CNommiw ~ — 

* uotnl " t'^eUUr) 

SUES* (Brtetanr] 

-g^-P waaaejrMr«e C 

~ — 

*^10! ITWrJ Tost (Adelaide) 

MWflSer ' fl M (Cantor.) 

M, TrKflwhx^, 
OJ»niJiry 183ft — 




England A in Zimbabwe and 
South Africa 

MP Vaughan (Yorks, capt). DL Maddy 
(Lores, vice c apt). MM Batts (Durham), 

DA Cosher (Glam). A FBnloff (Lancs), 

SJ Harm -son (Durham), PM Hutchison 
pv- w V«Hr fVorteA RWT Key (Kent). JD Lowry 
v * ' (St/ssex? MB Loye fIMorthantsA CMW 

•y.' •' ' ■ , -• * Read (Notts), VS SdanW (Wtocs/. GP 

V* Swann (Northartts). SO Thomas (Glam), 

« SviT- '*- a i •' -* 1 -- MGN Windows (Gloucs). 




Paul Weaver 


N ™ 

I dai 


Michael Vaughan 


'? .i: - 


World Super Max Eights 

Perth (Oct 14-16) 




MW Alfeyrw (Ghuat, capt), CJ Adams 
(Sussex), Ffintoff, Franks (Notts), 

GM Hamilton (Yorks). RC Irani (Essex). 
PA Nixon (Letes). NMK Smith 
(Warwicks). VJ WeHs (Laics). 


Tour managertbaech: Myv Getting. 


oni ’^ Competition 




MarkABeyne 


'I .‘A 


Mike Sehrey on the squad for Australia and the long-term significance of Crawley’s inclusion in the final batting place 

England door closes on Hick 

E NGLAND signalled | Lancastrian coming in only | close call but in the end it | more against him than did [ and Includes Russell and Nell I ‘'The standard of slow bo\ 
the end of Graeme when Nasser Hussain was de- came down to who we Crawley's century at The Fair brother under an agree- tag in the Tests for EtagLai 
Hick's Test career I dared unfi t. So. on the face of thought would be most Oval. Only injury, it seems, ment which demands all par- and In the domestic compe 
yesterday when John It, Hick was superseded only effective in Australia. John can restore the Worcester- tici pants must have played in tions has been poor," sa 


the end of Graeme when Nasser Hussain was de- 
Hick's Test career dared unfit So, on the face of 


yesterday when John 

Crawley got the last batting during the past week. Crawley gives us options and 

spot on this winter's Ashes “Doors do open in strange is a fine player of spin." 
tour. Hick, but not Crawley, ways," admitted the chair- More realistically. Hick's 
had origi n ally been chosen man of selectors David Gra- tame efforts against the South 
for the Oval Test, with the veney. “It was a desperately Africans probably counted 


dared unfit So, on the face of thought would be most 
it. Hick was superseded only effective in Australia. John 


ose call but in the end it more against him than did 
came down to who we Crawley's century at The 
lought would be most Oval. Only injury, it seems, 
fective In Australia. John can restore the Worcester- 
rawley gives us options and shire batsman to the party 
a fine player of spin." and breathe life back into his 

More realistically. Hick's Test career, 
me efforts against the South If Hick is the main loser 


and indudes Russell and Nell “The standard of slow bowl- 

Fair brother under an agree- tag in the Tests for E ng l and 


rthants). SD Thomas (dam), , -- who dabble in 

jws (Gloucs). ^ I columnists are prone to 

. . ; I moralise, and it is a 

Tout" manager: P Neale *. ; | dangerous habit. A 

Coach: je Emburey man who moralises is usually 

is a hypocrite, said Oscar Wilde. 
.. . v and a woman who moralises 

V ■ is Invariably plain. 

;• - But this morning moralis- 
ts ir 'Jj tag comes easily, because it is 

- •' the distinctly amoral gover- 
■ ! * norsofour most important 
game, the Football Assoc La- 

o (Gloucs, capt), CJ Adams tion. who are in the dock. 

Grooff, P4 Franks (Notts), .'u'. Tomorrow the England foot- 
I ™" 1 (E*® 8 *)- • ; : bailers fly to Stockholm with 

vTwItUn 2? & certa 111 of thelr number still 

vj wetts (LHicsj. xv. ( seething over the coach Glenn 

, mvj, Hbddle’s recent revelations 

gw/eaech. Myv Getting. *9 WorldCup. 

On board will be Tony 
;.jf : Adams, one of England's most 
> ! - important players whose own 
account of France 98. includ- 
r 1 tag severe criticism of Hoddle , 
VS Is being serialised this week. 

clatters Hoddle to the ground 
ilarto for humiliating David Beck- 

picn^c ham in front of the players in 

training, for encouraging Paul 
h _ h Gascol^ie to drink the 

^ evening before he sacked him 

mm from his squad — accusing 

[fB ■ Hoddle of "not understanding 

■ ■ properly the illness of addic- 

tion" — for treating the play- 
ers en bloc as children, and for 
“The standard of slow bowl- not choosing him as captain, 
g In the Tests for England instead of Alan Shearer, 
id In the domestic comped- The biter has been bitten 




“After Glenn's book it Is now 
open season." The Sun news- 
paper's circulation manager 
must be giggling all the way to 
the bank. 

The really pathetic part is 
that the FA cannot do any- 
thing about all of this, because 
It saw fit to sanction the 
Hoddle book, even allowing 
one of its employees, David 
Davies, to ghost the thing. In 
doing so It has unwittingly 
damaged the national coach, 
perhaps beyond repair. 
Hoddle, whose own absurd 
observations make him ap- 
pear a football short of a pen- 
alty shoot-out. needed protect- 
ing from himself. Instead the 
FA appears to have conspired 
In his tall. 

The Adams tome dearly 
ran* Hoddle's man-manage- 
ment into question, but It Is 
the FA's stewardship which is 
more obviously at feult. This 
predates the World Cup. The 
FA lost all moral authority 
when it turned a Nelsonian eye 
to Shearer, who kicked a Pre- 
miership opponent in the head 
towards the end of last season. 

When Shearer's ghastly 
challenge was shown to mil- 
lions In endless, damning 
slow-mo television replays, 
the FA, mindful of the immi- 
nent World Cup. kept to Us 
tawdry line. All decency, all 
respect, an sense of Judgment 
and sensible control flew oat 
of the Lancaster Gate windows 
the moment it was decided to 
take no action against 
Shearer, and those qualities 
have not been retrieved. Today 
the FA is in a state of sham- 
bles, as befuddled as the coaeh. 


H ODDLE is not the 

only coach with a gift 
for the ridiculous. 
Two miles away from 
FA headquarters the offices of 
the England and Wales Cricket 
Board are under scrutiny after 
the sour-grapes outburst from 
David Lloyd, known as Coco 
in some circles, who in a most 
unorthodox delivery first 
called Into question the bowl- 
ing action of Sri Lanka’s bril- 
liant, freak match-winner 
Muttiah Muralltharan and 
then stormed into the TV area, 
where he angrily confronted 
Geoff Boycott 
At first the ECB. Instead of 
demanding a full, unqualified 
apology and threatening the 
sack, appeared to distance it- 
self born Coco’s remarks, 
shuffling away as one does 
from a nasty smell in a 
crowded room. Now firmer 
action is likely. At least ECB 
staff will not help him write a 
silly book. Will they? 

Book wars, page 3 


Crawley gives ns options and 
is a fine player of spin." 


ment which riemanrig all par- and In the domestic competi- The biter has been bitten 
ticipants must have played in tions has been poor," said deeply and the smell of tom 
one-day internationals. Graveney, "and the bowling flesh and fresh blood not to 
Gloucestershire's impressive and playing of spin, high- mention oodles of spandulick 


Three side bets 


Africans probably counted from the selection, Peter Such 

is the main winner In the 17- 
man squad named at Lord's 
yesterday to seek to regain 
the. Ashes under Alec Stew- 


Gloucestershire's impressive and playing of spin, high 
leader Mark Alleyne will take lighted by the defeat at the 
the side to the World Super hands of Sri Lanka in both 
Max Eights in Perth early the Test and one-day final, is 


next month. 


something we have to address 


mention oodles of spondulicks 
— could yet excite more 
predators. 

When Hoddle gets round to 
addressing his team the tacti- 


The one-day side for the tri- if we are to become a top Test- cal nuances of the Sweden 


angular series in Australia, 
which takes place after the 



art. The Essex off-spinner. Test series, will be settled 
preferred to a left-arm or upon when the Wills and 
wrist spinner, has been called Perth series are out of the 


playing side again. 

"It is the view of the selec- 
tors that we need two spin- 


upon when the Wills and Tiers in Australia, if only as 
Perth series are out of the insurance against last-minute 


side might be some way down 
the agenda. Hoddle, his Integ- 
rity impaired, will find him- 
self man-marked by his own 


Warren Hegg 

(Lancashire) 

PROLONGED fatigue after a 
bout of glandular fever limited 
Warren Hegg's development 
for several seasons after a 
sound impression at the start of 
the decade for Lancashire and 
England A At 30, he is back to 
his combative best, both as 
wicketkeeper and batsman. Al- 
ways a dangerous one-day 
striker, he has also benefited 
this season from Lancashire's 
most productive championship 
summer for years. An enthusi- 
astic tourist, who will not be 


Alex Tudor 

(Surrey) 

ALEX TUDOR has been spoken 
of as a likely England fast 
bowler for three years, only for 
a succession of injuries and 
what some perceive as uncer- 
tain ambition to ttoeaten his de- 
velopment England's selectors 
calculate that, at the age of 20, 
the exhilaration of an Australian 
tour will convince him that a 
successful Test career is both 
achievable and desirable. A wild 
card, who is not really expected 
to play a Test he might just 
answer the selectors' wildest 


unduly discouraged if his role as dreams on a fast pitch 


Peter Such 

(Essex) 

RAYMOND ILLINGWORTH, as 
chairman of selectors, observed 
Peter Such’s slender frame and 
placid demeanour and dis- 
missed him as too soft, but the 
majority of Such's fellow profes- 
sionals have long regarded him 
as the best spinner in the 
country. He is more tenacious 
than he first appears, and no 
other English spinner is more 
likely to bowl out the Australians 
on a turning pitch. An enthusi- 
astic and adaptive traveller, he 
will relish the opportunity. 


up for his first senior tour at 
34, joining Robert Craft, an- 
other off-spinner. 

Also Included for their first 
senior tour are the Lanca- 
shire wicketkeeper Warred 
Hegg and the young Surrey 
fast bowler Alex Tudor, 
whose brief is to watch, listen 
and learn. His progress will 
be closely monitored. 

Five men who have played 
in Tests in the last eight 
months are not in the party: 
the left-arm spinners Phil 
Tufnell and Ashley Giles, the 
wrist spinner Ian Salisbury, 
the wicketkeeper Jack Rus- 


way. In all, 55 players will be Injury, and that off-spinners 
on tour in England colours at will be most effective. Such is 


insurance against last-minute players from now on. Team 
Injury, and that off-spinners talks could be drowned out by 


some point this winter. a fine bowler and, when con- 

"As for as the main tour is di tions are right he can bowl 


will be most effective. Such is the noise of more scribbling, 
a fine bowler and, when con- disgruntled autobiograpbers. 


concerned, mental toughness sides out' 
is a key thing," Graveney have not had a habit of taking We are still waiting for the 

said. “We have to get the quantities of wickets in Aus- opinions of the reserve goal- 
right inter-action between a tralia in the past few decades keeper and the team physio, 
group of Individuals who although, when they do, it has but give them time. Yesterday 
have the strength of character tended to be off-spinners. Brendan Batson, deputy chief 


ight he can bowl The situation Is ridiculous 
English spinners and out of controL 
la habit of taking We are still waiting for the 


to withstand the pressures of 
an Ashes tour. In playing 
terms our choice of bowlers 
reflects the areas we believe 
we can exploit In Australia." 

This can be taken to mean 
that part of the pitch churned 
up by Alan Mullally’s size 12s 


Matthew Engel, page 15 


Brendan Batson, deputy chief 
executive of the Professional 
Footballers’ Association, said: 


sell and the fast bowler Andy and attractive to off-spin. Al- 
Caddick. Chris Silverwood, though conditions can 
who toured last winter, and change, England are not ex- 
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Ed Giddtas also miac out 
Three other touring parties 
were announced. The A team, 
for Zimbabwe and briefly 
South Africa, reflects conti- 
nuity from the Under-19 side 


pecting to play 'more than one 
spinner in the Test side ex- 
cept perhaps in Sydney, al- 
though even that was domi- 
nated by seam last time. 
Mullally might well take over 


and will be led by a former from Dominic Cork in the 
captain of that side, York- Test side. 


understudy wicketkeeper 
brings few playing 
opportunities. 


somewhere. 


t. An errthust- shire's Michael Vaughan, 
re traveller, he The one-day side to contest 
xvtunity. -the Wills International Cup. 

the International Cricket 
Council's fUnd-raising beano 
Pen portaits by hi Bangladesh, wffl be cap- 
David Hopps tained by Adam Hollioake 


Such’s eight previous Tests, 
the last against New Zealand 
four years ago. included five 
against Australia and figures 
of six for 67 in his first in- 
nings, then the best by a deb- 
utant for En gianri in is years. 


Road-rage incident leaves Tyson ko’d 


E ar-biting. Don King, 
Wrestlemania . . . Mike 
Tyson has tried lots of 
weird stuff over the past 
few years but now he has 
found something com- 
pletely different to dabble 
in: road rage. 

Weirder yet. Iron Mike 
went to hospital complain- 


ing of chest pains following 
the roadside incident when 
his wife's Mercedes took a 
knock in a minor three-car 
shunt on Monday. 

Nobody was injured and 
damage was slight but, ac- 
cording to witnesses who 
rang police In the Washing- 
ton suburb of Gaithers- 


burg, Tyson left the Merc 
and started arguing with 
the other two drivers. 

Then, the witnesses say, 
be punched one in the chest 
and kicked the other In the 
groin before being 
restrained by his minders, 
who were in a second car, 
and driven away. 


But police soon flagged 
him down and a spokesman 
added 1 : "Because of the 
reports of a tight we wanted 
to be sure everyone was 
okay. While we were speak- 
ing to Mr Tyson he 
requested an ambulance, 
complaining of chest pains.** 
The 32-year-old Tyson 


eventually had a check-up 
In hospital, no arrests were 
made and police said It was 
up to the other drivers to 
file a Complaint The former 
world champion will hope 
they wait until September 
19 when he asks the Nevada 
Athletic Commission to 
restore his fighting licence. 
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40 is the age when things start to fall apart big time. Celebs might 
be able to remain sexy, glamorous and young, because they’ve got 
a whole army of ^make-up artists, plastic surgeons, personal trainers 
and fashion designers to help them stay that way. Oh, I almost forgot. 
Stacks of cash helps, too. 
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Across 

9 One who goes along with no 
nonsense (5,4) 

TO See 23 down 

11x6 The “Trainspotting "issue? 
(7,8) 

12 Lets write about Tl (American) 
forbears (7) 

1 3 T 22down I 24 Travellers may 
cak^ftkiatrio&TiytHbBp.g 

14 He resists being caflod an 
animal (9) 

16 Being a way to take a doctor 
to land Ts forerunners (8,7) 

19 So Scots sent back soft 
soapmaker? (9) 

21 Made occupational protest 
about foe fabric (5) 

22 14 across twice ted Pole to 
man of Grozny (7) 

23 Come in for it, after nipper 
dipped copper (7) 


24 See 13 

25 Running through El Paso, 
roared “Glnl Ruml* 0,6) 

Down 

1 Assessing a very soft set up 
with 4(10) 

2 She can hit development In 
Germany, yes? (8) 

3 See 4 

4,3 Ordered away, sneers 
faefle response (4,6) 

5 Sob story of two rulers In 
barrack after rent? (4,8) 

6 Seell 

7 University articles (French 
and Spanish) wind up Tl (8) 

8 Sights Shanghai Sound (4) 

14 A Marxist in the groundnuts 

station... (4,2,4) 

15* ... took Firat Lady to Notre 
Dame? That should blossoml 
(6,4) 


17 Tl cut specialist, begging half 
of8toqult(8) 

1 18 Set down boring speaker 
about the rubbish (8) 

20 Musical entry of Its queen last 
August, for a month in Israel (6) 

21 Spruce Irish officers left to 
take her to the ball (6) 

22 See 13 

23,10 11's earfy runner on fe- 
fertfle shore (4,5) 

Sokiti on tomorrow 

Stuck? Then call our ukjUora Hne 
; on 08S1 338 238. Calls cost SOp 
per minute at all tunes. SarvtOB sup- 
I pfied by ATS 
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RocKUd paper nude 
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